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For the Woman's Journal. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELLA DIETZ, 





Where is my home? It is not here, 
Amid the daughters of the earth; 
O! Ihave dwelt neath skies more clear, 
My soul hath known some happier sphere, 
Some earlier, nobler birth. 
T cannot understand this speech; 
The tones I know spring from the heart, 
And every thrilling pulse takes part 
In all I do: I strive to reach 
The deepest Soul on throne, in mart. 
I love each lowly, creeping thing, 
All toilers in the wind and rain, 
I love all creatures bowed by pain, 
All daring souls who soaring sing; 
And yet I am not loved again. 
I am a stranger in these lands, 
No soul meets mine with frank, true eyes, 
But half in doubt and vague surprise, 
With slow, reluctant, half-clasped hands— 
Am I unlearned or overwise? 
Why I am here I do not know; 
Perhaps to learn your worldly ways, 
And when to frown and when to praise; 
But in the learning life may go— 
The longest has not many days. 
And when I yield this spark of life 
Which now I draw from that bright star, 
Shall I not weep then from atar, 
To think I never healed your strife 
With love no coldness could debar? 
To think I spoke no little word, 
Nor made you richer for my dreams? 
Knowing how earth with gladness teems 
And songs of joy, could they be heard, 
And life eternal in her streams. 
Can love be love that fails to crown 
The thing it loves with regal state? 
Or is it impotent as hate? 
Falls it abashed beneath a frown 
When it should stand as firm as fate? 
Resolved to bless, come life, come death, 
Or traitor’s kiss, or doubter’s sneer; 
Accepting the blasphemer’s jeer 
Against the Spirit's living breath, 
With perfect love that knows no fear, 
And thus I give myself to you 
O World! to cast amid your dross 
If I be worthless, on your cross 
If worthy, and my record true; 
And either way—be mine the loss. 
London, Eng. 
= - — — — 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE WOMEN. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 





See the women, pallid women of our land! 
See them fainting, dying, dead on every hand. 
See them sinking ’neath a weight, 
Far more burdensome than Fate 
Ever placed upon poor human beings’ backs. 
See them falling as they go— 
By their own hand burdened so— 
Paling, failing, sighing, dying in their tracks. 
See the women, ghastly women on the street! 
With their corset-tortured waists and pinched up 
feet, 
Hearts and lungs all out of place, 
Whalebone forms, devoid of grace, 
Faces pallid, robbed of nature's rosy bloom, 
Purple lidded eyes, that tell, 
With a language known too well, 
Of the sick-room, death-bed, coffin, pall and tomb. 
See the women, pallid women, everywhere! 
See the cruel, killing dresses that they wear! 
Bearing round those pounds of “jet”— 
Can you wonder that they fret, 
Pale and pine, and fall the victims of decay? 
Is it strange the blooming maid, 
All so soon should droop and fade, 
Like a beast of burden, burdened day by day? 
See our women, and their dre ses, as they go? 
Trimmed and retrimmed, line on line and row on 
Tow, 
Hanging over fragile hips, 
Driving color from the lips, 
Dragging down the foolish wearers to the grave— 
Suicide, and nothing less 
Is this awful style of dress; 
Who shall rise to woman's rescue—who shall save? 





See the women, foolish women, dying fast,— 
What have all their trimmed-up dresses brought 
at last? 
Worry, pain, disease and death, 
Loss of bloom, and gasping breath, 
Doctor's bills, and golden hours thrown away. 
They have bartered off for these, 
Beauty, comfort, health and ease, 
All to ape the fleeting fashion of a day. 





ARE WE DYING OUT AS A RACE! 





The following passage is taken from a pa- 
per in last week’s Journal of Education, by F. 
C. Clark, M. D.: 

‘Many anthropologists tellus that the at- 
tempts at European colonization are every 
day proving to be failures. The average num- 
ber of children born toa parent is now only 
three, whereas the average number formerly 
was from eight to ten. Unless the American 
stock be maintained by constant renewals 
from the European, none of the former pro- 
ductiveness can be attained. Emigrants, so 
soon as they become established in this coun- 
try, fall into the ways of the American Anglo- 
Saxon. We soon note in them the same de- 
fects which are so apparent in those of Puri- 
tanic descent. Therefore, unless a stronger 
physical organization be given to the coming 
race, the colonization of America will as sig- 
nally fail as it has done in Australia and in 
other European colonies.”’ 

This belongs to a class of statements con- 
stantly repeated inthe newspapers. Has any 
anthropologist yet taken the pains to verify 
these alleged facts by careful statistical in- 
quiry? It would seem worth the trouble. 
The history of a somewhat similar theory has 
shown it to be possible for a hasty generaliza- 
tion to hold its ground for many years, until 
looked squarely in the face. 

From the days of Greece and Rome until 
within some twenty years, it was held almost 
universally, even by “anthropologists,” that 
civilization enfeebled the bodies of men, di- 
minished their size and shortened their lives. 
Quetelet, a Belgian writer, was the first man, 
I think, who seriously questioned this. I be- 
lieve that I happened to be one of the first 
persons to argue the opposite theory, elabor- 
ately, in the English language, and this in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January, 1861, (**Barbar- 
ism and Civilization,” in ‘‘Outdoor Papers.’’) 
It has since been more thoroughly and ably 
demonstrated by others, quite apart from any 
efforts of mine; and it is now generally ad- 
mitted by anthropologists that the civilized 
men is, on the whole, larger, stronger, health- 
ier and more long-lived than the savage. It 
has moreover been shown that this gain is in 
spite of one inevitable drawback—namely that 
the improved conditions of civilization keep 
alive many invalids whom barbarism would 
have killed off. These comparative invalids 
have to be counted in to the average, togeth- 
er with the children they produce; and thus 
the very effects of improved health seem to 
count against the statistics of health. 

Now it is very clear that these facts have a 
direct bearing on the alleged superiority of 
ancestral health in New England as compared 
with more modern health. I will not under- 
take to assert that there has not been a decline; 
but only that the facts have been as yet very 
imperfectly explored, and there is much rea- 
son to think the deterioration, if it exists, has 
been vastly exaggerated. Let us take some 
book containing evidence, and make a prelim- 
inary inquiry. 

Here for instance is the most costly and 
elaborate family genealogy that has yet ap- 
peared in America, so far as I know, that of 
the Wentworth family. Let us pass by the 
first and second generations as containing 
many individuals born in England, and pass 
to the third which is purely American, the 
heads of families being all born between 1660 
and 1720. Let us examine all the households 
of that generation; forty-three in number, and 
compare them with a corresponding number 
of households of their great grandchildren. 
In both cases, the childless households are left 
unrecorded; or only to be ascertained by 
much more laborious investigation. 

A careful count shows that these forty-three 


number of children was 229, or about five | soon see our country walking in the way of 


(5.032) to a family. 
Taking these facts as far as they go;—for- 


ty-three families of children in each case;— | 


we find that the earlier generation averaged 
six children to a family, and the later genera- 
tion five; whereas the alleged statement of 


| “the anthropologists’’ gives nine in the one 


| case and three in the other. 


We find that in 


| the earlier generation there were six large 


families and fourteen small, and that in the 
latew there were five large families and seven- 
teen small. 
ple of what a more extended induction would 


Really, if these facts are a sam- 


yield, the alleged decline is not a very formid- 


| able matter; and not more than is sufficiently 








early households varied in number of children | 


—including all born in each family, even if 
they died in infancy—varied in number from 
fourteen downward. Taking the extremes 
first, there was one family of 14 children, two 
of 12, three of 11, none of 10,—making six 
families that may be calledlarge. Then there 
were three families of 1 child each, three of 
2, four of 3, six of 4,—thus making fourteen 
small families. The whole number of chil- 
dren was 259, or about six (6.023) to a fam- 
ily. 

Let us now take the first forty-three fami- 


lies in the sixth generation—the parents of | 


these families being generally born about the 
beginning of the present century. These fam- 
ilies range from 12 down to 1. There is one 
family of 12 children, two of 11, and two of 
10;—five large families. There is one family 
of 1 child only, five of 2, seven of 3 and four 
of 4;—seventeen small families. The whole 





explained by the fact already stated, that ad- 
vancing civilization preserves to society, as 
parents, many who would in a lower civiliza- 
tion have died; this fact not affecting, how- 
ever, the vitality of the general stock. 

It is impossible to give any fair statement 
as to the seventh generation, from the fact 


that those constituting it are in many cases in | 


middle life and the full census of their chil- 
dren not taken. But I note the fact that in 
the first ten households of the seventh gener- 
Samuel 
Wentworth—the average number of children 
is 7.20 toa family; quite beyond that of the 
earlier households. Among other branches of 
the seventh generation the rate is lower; but 


ation—among the descendants of 


it is impossible, for the reason already given, 
to take this generation into account. 

The conclusion is,—so far as these facts go, 
—that any considerable diminution of families 
has occurred, if at all, at a time too recent to 
be accurately ascertained by statistics; and 
must rest for the present on the guesses of 
physicians; whose business unhappily brings 
them in contact with the facts of disease rath- 
er than with the facts of health. 


r. We B 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The Convention, last Wednesday afternoon, 
was called to order by the President, Mrs. H. 
Hl. Robinson, and Mrs. C. P. La Coste was 
chosen Secretary. A committee of three was 
appointed to nominate officers for the next 
year, which resulted as follows: President, 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Malden; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hon. S. E Sewall, Melrose; Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, Tewksbury; Hon. Wm. Claflin, 
Newton; Mrs. Mary L. Stearns, Medford; 
Hon. Thomas Talbot, Billerica; Mrs. J. C. 
Currier, Melrose; Wm. 8. Robinson ( Warring- 
ton,) Malden; Mrs. Sarah J. Nowell, Cam- 
bridge; Hon. E. D. Winslow, Newton; Mrs. 
Cc. B. Richmond, Lowell; Mrs. Annie 8. 
Moody, Malden. Executive Committee, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, Malden; Francis Hinckley, 
Maplewood; Mrs. C. M. Severance, Newton; 
Rey. D. M. Wilson, Melrose; Mrs. M. J. 
Noyes, Malden; Miss Emily Ruggles, Read- 
ing; F. B. Sanborn, Concord; Mrs. Phebe 
Kendall, Cambridge; Richard P. Hallowell, 
Medford; H. M. Hartshorn, Maplewood. Sec- 
retary, Francis Hinckley, Maplewood. 
urer, Mrs. C. P. La Coste, Malden. 

Mr. H. B. Biackweii said women were 
recognized in the courts as citizens,—are tax- 
ed as citizens—why should they not vote as 
citizens? The man who votes is required to 
be able to read the constitution and write his 
name. This should be the test for the women 
also. <A vote is an expression of opinion, and 
women have opinions as well as men. If, as 
in the first ages of the world, physical force 
were the test for the qualification to vote, John 
Morrissey, the prize fighter, should have two 
votes, while the intelligent and less muscular 
has only one. We need a more elevated stan- 
dard of morality. Women are foremost in ad- 
vocating all good causes, peace, temperance, 
economy, education, all moral reforms. Is it 
not fair to suppose that they will purify poli- 
tics and make our country the model republic 
of the world? 

Rev. Gro. Hl. Vinrertr of Somerville 
thought women should speak for their rights 
and the men remain silent. Men try to find ar- 
guments against Suffrage for women, but there 
are none. The first requisite of a voter is 
that he should love his country, and none can 
say that men have shown more loyalty or de- 
votion than women. A _ voter should have 
sense to judge of the character of nominces, 
and a womanly element would be an improve- 
ment in every case. A voter should have the 
capacity to judge of measures. Woman, 
judged by either and all these tests, proves 
herself to have the necessary qualifications 
fora voter. The right of Suffrage has been 
an educator to men, to foreigners coming here 
in total ignorance; it would also be an educa- 

‘tor to women. They also need it for protec- 
tion. More good voters are needed, that pro- 
gress shall be conserved. There are more 
good women than bad ones, and their votes 
will elevate and improve, and not degrade and 
drag down. So faras the need of society of 
purity, nobleness and dignity are concerned, 
we need the help of Woman. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, said: A vote is 
an expression of an opinion, but also it is an 
expression of will. We not only think A a 
fit man for a place but we will have A to rep- 
resent us. If every woman would concen- 


Treas- 


trate on a worthy object the extraordinary | 


amount of will-power which she possesses, 
and which she wastes on trifles, we should 


; cannot sell or will real estate by law; in short, 


its redemption. If Woman should use her | 
will as she might, we need not have such men | 
in the Legislature who do not represent us | 
and who ‘do unto others as they would that 
others would not do unto them.” Let Woman 
exercise her will, and these men need not go 
back; we can give each one his walking ticket. 
Let us do something worth while, and not 
waste our lives as our mothers have on ‘‘crew- 
el’ work. We spend two-thirds of our lives | 
in trifles. We are guilty if we do not rise up 
and take our part, and make our voice heard 
in the counsels of the nation. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone did not come to speak to 
those who believed in the cause, although she | 
was glad to see such a goodly number present. 
The consent of the governed is necessary to 
a just government. Women are governed, 
therefore should have a vote. The principal 
obstacle is that they have been educated to 
believe that they should not meddle in public 
affairs. But politics and law meddle with 
them. The woman’s hard earned dollar is 
given by law to the man, the child is taken | 
from the mother and given to the father by 
law; a married woman in mosf of the States 


the right of everything that concerns them is 
meddled with by law, and why should they 
not have a voice in making it? As the most 
degrading punishment, Jeff Davis was depriv- 
ed of his right to vote. What have the wo- | 
men of America done that Jeff Davis should | 
be their peer? Year after year we have been 
to the State House and pleaded our cause; 
this year the committee gave us a good report, 
but we were voted down without a single rea- 
son advanced against our claim in the Senate, 
and without discussion inthe House. Half 
an hour was spent on this vital subject, and 
the members spent four times that length of 
time in considering a ‘‘barrel of cranberries ;” 
a subject they were capable of grasping. 
Women and men of Malden, rally together, 
select and send tothe Legislature the men who 
have helped you and will truly represent you. 
Your Senator Rymes, of Somerville, voted 
against Suffrage; see that he never goes back 
to the Senate! Your representative Pierce, of 
Malden, voted in favor. See that Mr. Pierce 
is re-elected. 

While Mrs. Stone was speaking a collection 
was taken and new members were solicited. 
The meeting then adjourned until 7 o’clock 
Pr. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

After partaking of the bountiful collation 
provided by the committee on hospitality, the 
Convention was called to order and a series of 
resolutions was read and adopted, including 


the following: 


NO. 11. 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Miss Emivy Farrnrur, hag been lecturing 
to large audiences at Barton-on-Humber, York, 
and elsewhere in the north of England. 


Mrs. Fietp, the estimable wife of Henry 


| M. Field, editor of the Fvangelist, who has 


been ill for some months, is dead. 

Miss Atrice Guernsey, of the Randolph 
Normal School, read a poem at the Woman’s 
State Temperance Convention at Montpelier, 
Vermont, February 17, 

Mrs. Jonatuan Sturais of New York, has 
been elected President of a ‘‘Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions,’’ just organized by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

Mrs. Emity Hounrineton MILier, has writ- 
ten a story-lecture, entitled ‘The Parish of 


Fair Haven,” which is in much demand in 


| church lecture courses just now. 


Mrs. Trask, the widow of the late Rev. 
George Trask, continues her husband’s war- 
fare against the use of tobacco, and has pub- 
lished a tract which was unfinished at the 
time of his death, addressed to Rey. Mr, 
Spurgeon, the famous English preacher, pro- 
testing against his habit of smoking cigars. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wooprorp has attached the 
office of the Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette, for 
$5000, on a suit brought by her for libel 
in an article published recently, giving an 
account of her “intended elopement with a 
Shelburne Falls man, which was nipped in 
the bud by her husband, who had a regular 
fight with the fellow.” ‘The affair creates 
much interest in town. 

Mrs. Maser Hupsarp, of Carthage, N. Y., 
isa citizen, 105 years of age, and the mother 
of eighteen children. She was born in Litch- 
field, Ct., and remembers the cannonading 
when the British destroyed New Haven in 
1778, also the burning of New London, by 
Benedict Arnold, in 1781. She once had the 
honor of giving Gen. Washington a glass of 
water when he passed through Danbury. 

Mrs. Sarau F. Lirrve has been unanimous- 
ly appointed by the Trustees, Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. Mrs, Little is the widow of 














| are excluded from the tribunal which judges 


of an interest in this forth coming and sure- 
! 
‘coming reform. 


Resolved, That woman has an equal right with man 
to the ballot, and that to deprive her of the use of it 
isan act of usurpation which ought to be immediate- 
ly discontinued, 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
by persisting in its opposition to the granting of all 
petitions for the removal of usurping rules and stat- 
utes on the subject, is unjust; and that, no matter 
whether this spirit and practice of injustice be the 
result of carelessness or ignorance or malice, it is i 
duty at once to correct it, and no longer to interpos 
its own will and wilfulness against the demands of 
justice and the dictates of duty. 

Miss Hepa B. Loup of Abington said it was 
a thankless task to plead for those women who 
declare that they have all their rights, but 
we are pleading the cause of future genera- 
tions. We see the evil results of the present 
subjection of women, and if our cause pros- 
pers we shall save them in spite of themselves. 
Although willing to take the responsibility of 
disposing of their own property, they shrink 
from the ballot. They need not fear that the 
ottice will be thrust upon them; it is not 
thrust upon men. Evil results may follow at 
first from Woman's inexperience, but the ulti- 
mate result will be to fit her to be an intelli- 
gent mother of the human race. I will not 
touch upon the action of the Legislature, but 
will leave it to Mrs. Stone and its conscience. 
ur republic is now a written lie and I trust 
that the good sense of the people will soon 
wipe it out. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke briefly. Six thou- 
sand names were offered as petitioners, during 
this year alone, for suffrage for women. — It is 
for the women to see to it that your Senator 
who voted against you does not go back to his 
seat, and your Representative who voted for 
you, does return. 

Rev. 8S. W. Busu of Boston, said that the 
time had come to appeal to the people, for, 
until the people were convinced, the Legisla- 
ture could not be brought to sanction it. 
Let every town organize a women’s club, and 
every county an association like this, and 
rouse public opinion by discussion and work. 

Miss Mary F. Easrman, of Tewksbury, 
spoke at some length, illustrating her argu- 
ment by pertinent anecdotes. The ballot 
means to men higher opportunities, a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work, the path to 
the highest honors in church and state; the 
lack of it means to women the exact opposite; 
institutions are closed against her, her peers 





her, she does not receive a fair reward for her 
labor. The demand for the ballot is the next 
reform in order. 

Rev. Mr. Witson of Melrose appealed to 
the people to allow those women to vote who 
wished todo so. The question is not wheth- 
er you, individually, want to vote, but wheth- 
er you desire to benefit the future race of men 
and women by voting. 

Letters were read from Hon. Samuel F, 
Sewall, Richard P. Hallowell, Bishop Haven, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Judge Pitman, Elizur 
Wright and Mrs. Livermore, expressing regret 
at their inability to be present and hearty sym- 
pathy with the cause. The convention, in 
spite of the weather, has beena decided suc- 
cess in every respect, the audiences being une | 
commonly large at both sessions. It has 
been a grand awakening, in Malden at least, 





the late Superintendent, and a daughter of 
Prof. Cowles of Oberlin. This is probably 
the only case in the country where a woman 
fills such a position. Mrs. Little has been her 
husband's co-laborer in the administration of 
the Institution for the past thirteen years. 


Mrs. Mary L. Fiercuer and Miss Marr 
M. Fiercuer of Burlington, Vt., have estabe 
lished a public library in that city. The in- 
stitution is known as the ‘‘Fletcher Free Li- 
brary,’’ and will be opened to the public the 
present year. The building formerly used ag 
a court house, situated on the easterly side of 
the City Hall Park, has meantime been pur- 
chased by the city, thoroughly renovated, 
painted, and repaired, all at a cost of some 
$15,000, and is now devoted to its use. 


Mrs. Har, the widow of Captain Hall the 
Arctic explorer, is living in Cincinnati with her 
two children, in straitened circumstances, 
The balance of her husband's salary, which 
Congress ordered to be awarded to her, has 
been paid, but the Secretary of the Navy ap- 
pears indisposed to carry out the terms of the 
bill passed by the national legislature for her 
relief, and therefore the plain purpose of those 
who originated the measure is frustrated, 
The law alluded to, was passed last year, and 
provided for the purchase of the manuscripts 
of the late commander of the ‘Polaris’ ex- 
pedition for the benefit of the Smithsonian In- 


stitution. The papers, it is understood, relate 


| to his several voyages and explorations in the 


north seas before he entered the service of 
the government, and the sum which Congress 
appropriated for the purpose was 316,000, 


Miss Cosson, a young lady who has spent 
six years in the Western Turkey mission, lec- 
tured in Monterey, Mass., last Wednesday 
evening. She gave a very interesting account 
of the Turkish people, with many interesting 
anecdotes of missionary life. As they trav- 
eled from village to village, the women would 
gather in large numbers to hear them read the 
Bible, and were not willing to give them nec- 
essary rest, saying, “‘You can rest any time, 
read some more.’’ Their eagerness to hear 
the Word of God is in striking contrast to the 
indifference of many in this country. Miss 
Closson was dressed in Turkish costume, giv- 
ing a very good idea of their fashions. One 
characteristic of their fashions pleased the 
gentlemen, viz., unchangeableness. The au- 
dience listened with deep interest to all she 
said and after the meeting a large number re- 
mained to converse with her and learn more 
about life in Turkey. The universal verdict 
seemed to be, that the evening had been very 
entertainingly and profitably spent, and many 
said they could have listened to Miss Closson 
all night without weariness. 
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COLLEGE COURSES FOR GIRLS. 


Recent discussions upon the co-education of 
the sexes, have given rise to various disserta- | 


tions upon college courses for girls, and these 
in turn have elicited comparisons odious to 
true womanhood. 

Not long since, an article upon Vassar Col- 
lege, in one of our popular New York papers, 
contained the following suggestive inquiry: 

Ask an experienced man, which woman he 
would prefer for wife or companion, one edu- 
cated in a college, or one educated elsewhere? 

Then followed certain comparisons leaving 
no doubt in the mind as to the author's indi- 
vidual opinion. 

We care not where a woman is educated, 
nor is the point now at issue with us whether 
she be educated at all. What we object to, 
is the heresy that everything appertaining to 
woman must be subservient to the wife-want- 
ing portion of the community. In 
this we are not opposing marriage; on the 


saying 


contrary, we have a most profound reverence 


for the sacredness of the institution and be- | 


lieve it so far conducive to happiness that we 
shall be glad to see every one of our seven 
daughters, from Jemima down to little pet 
Claire, each well settled with a good husband, 
by the time she is twenty-five—not before. 
But we shall in no way advertise for these 
husbands, nor seek to make matches for our 
daughters. Nor do we regard the marriage of 
either one of them a necessity. Nor shall 
they ever be taught by us, that a hymeneal 
ritual is the only focus around which the 
graces center. Moreover, if any one instils 
such views into their young lives, he shall re- 
ceive our utter condemnation as having a soul 
fit only to tabernacle in swine, like those 
whom Osiris found wanting in the seventy 
virtues. 

The arrangement of this matter belongs to 
the Lord, and we are willing he should do his 
own work. 

To us, it is painful to look upon a young 
woman who is giving every thought to the 
consideration of just what style of mental and 
physical adornment will be most pleasing to 
the other sex. Still more painful, aye pitia- 
ble, to see a mother counseling and aiding 
such low ambition. 

What must be the inevitable influence on 
our daughters, when the press comes out with 
the presumption that Vassar College should 
be patronized or not, just as may be best 
pleasing to ‘‘experienced men.” Alas, for the 
poor unfortunate, who out of deference to 
these Apollos. consecrates her life to their 
opinions, and finds, too late, that only Daphne 
can win Apollo. 

One thing is a comfort. 
knowledge we are sure no such trash is taught 
our daughters at Vassar. It is refreshing to 
look upon one of those untrammeled speci-. 
mens of young womanhood. Free as a moun- 
tain bird; yet a Spartan in self control. Her 
imagination is not bounded by love-sick stories 
which swell circulating libraries. 
in tales of ancient heroes. The heavens are 
to hera stage. Venus and the Sun the ac- 
tors. Whatcares she if an ‘‘experienced man” 
would think it better for her to retire while 
Raphael discourses on ‘‘thoughts abstruse” — 
like Milton’s soft, obedient Eve—and in some 
obscure kitchen prepare a dinner 


“So contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined—”’ 


instead of going to the root of the whole mat- 
ter in a college laboratory? 

Perhaps she might prefer a husband who 
had not rioted through Harvard. A country 
plough-boy might sometimes make a more 
faithful *‘companion” than a Cambridge law- 
student. Shall all then become plough-boys 
or run the risk of twenty-four whole ribs for 
life? 

It was not Woman who must have a help- 
meet, but Adam who needed Eve. Moderns 
have transposed the order of creation, and 
Woman, decorated in finery, taught that 
Adonis is necessary to her happiness, presents 
herself to him and asks: 

‘Are you pleased with this animated bun- 
dle of clothing? If you prefer any other 
form or material, I'll try and make it up for 
you.”’ 

Children understand what parents are driv- 
ing at, and are ready enough to follow their 
example. ‘Then comes public opinion through 
the press and from various other sources, all 
centering upon one ultimate object, and ‘‘dom- 
inus,”’ unlike the princes of Morocco and Arra- 
gon, knows he can choose the leaden, the sil- 
ver or the golden casket, sure of Portia with 
either one. 

We believe this is all wrong, and so averse 
are we to such infidelity, that we incline to 
bow like a true Mussulman whenever the real 
Mecca appears before our admiring eyes. 
There would be more reason in dedicating our 
daughters to Hymen, were we sure the god 
would always accept the sacrifice and be pro- 
pitious in his gifts. Were a husband a cer- 
tainty, we might say with better reason “adorn 
But 
unfortunately, many men prefer to sweep 
clean their own hearth-stones, rather than 
their pockets; not a very unwise precaution 
either, in these days of laces and diamonds 
and bridal gifts. 

Shall woman then wander from the East to 
the West, in search of Gabriel—a possibility 
to be hunted for, perhaps found, dazzled and 


From personal 


She revels 


yourself for him and for nothing else.” 


won? 
' what God has fitted her for, and cultivate the 
talents he has given her. If but one, the 
| Great Master will be satisfied with the 
| provement of that. Would she be more 
| ceptable as a companion, if that one were hid 
lin the earth? Let him who thus seeks to con- 
trovert the command of God, look fora wife 


ac- 


in lands where his commands are unrevealed, | 


| and where, to please a lover, Woman is not 


| compelled to compromise known duty. 

| But the argument comes. 

| ‘Men don’t like highly educated women, 

| and her life must be a lonely one, who has no 
domestic ties clinging to her; why not, then, 

| use every means for providing oneself with a 

| home and its enjoyments?”’ 

| Are there those in these days who are will- 
ing to be fed on such husks? How can we 

| talk about poor, lone Woman, in an age anda 
country that gives us Maria Mitchell, Anna 

| Dickinson and Charlotte Cushman? Neither 

can we tolerate the presumption that a wo- 

| man is better fitted to preside over a house- 


| hold, and to ‘make home happy’’—a conser- 


foolish frivolity. Are the sons of such wo- 
men to be the governors of our Republican 
institutions? Let the ship sink then at once, 
rather than be dashed in pieces on infamous 
rocks! 

A theme so suggestive inclines us to wander 





| 


| 


from our position, which is simply this: Let 
our daughters fit themselves for life, in the 
broadest acceptation of the word, following out 
whatever special direction seems indicated by 
natural ability and making the best of every 
opportunity. Let them do this resolutely, 
with a positive aim, with a will that crushes 
opposition and overcomes difficulties. In the 
mean time let us never forget the highest of 
all missions, ‘Love to God and good will to 
man.’’ In this way women are prepared for 
emergencies and fitted for the palace or the 
cottage. If a heart of love is offered to one 
of these and is accepted, the value received in 
return will be fully equal to so richagift. If, 
on the contrary, for any reason, she be with- 
held from wedlock, she has that within her- 
self, which will make life a glory to her and 
a blessing to others. And among numerous 
examples which have preceded her is that of 
the most successful sovereign who ever ruled 
over a civilized nation. lL. W. 
Morristown, N. J. 
-_—— - 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


The following, from the pen of Ruskin, 
strikes me as a particularly fine metaphorical 
description of unmarried life: 

We have found beauty in the tree yielding 
fruit, in the herb yielding seed. 
fruitless, flowerless lichen of the rock? Lich- 
en and mosses, how of these? ‘The first mer- 
cy of the earth, veiling with hushed softness 
its dintless rocks; creatures full of pity, cov- 
ering with strange and tender honor the scar- 
red disgrace of ruin, laying quiet finger on 
the trembling stones, to teach them rest. No 
words that I know of will say what these 
mosses are. They will not be gathered, like 
flowers, for chaplet or love-token; but of these 
the wild bird will make its nest and the wea- 
ried child his pillow. 

Yet in one sense the humblest they are in 
another, the most honored of the earth-chil- 
dren. ‘To them, slow-fingered, constant-heart- 
ed, is entrusted the weaving of the dark, 
eternal tapestries of the hills. Sharing the 
stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they 
share also its endurance. 

Can you not see, under the guise of the 
moss, the genera'ly despised “old maid?” 
Then do not be afraid of bearing that title, if 
by so doing you can become ‘‘one of the most 
honored of the earth-children,”’ 

In these days, when the demand for true 
men exceeds the supply, because our noblest 
and best have given their lives for their coun- 
try, wed yourselves to a noble cause, it will 
return your faithfulness tenfold. ’ 

Lord Bacon says that those who have no 
offspring of the body generally have offspring 
of the brain. Then, instead of replenishing 
the earth, let us invent ways and means of 
helping and enlightening the already too 
many. Let us ‘cover, with strange and ten- 
der honor, the scarred disgrace of ruin, lay 
quiet finger on the trembling stones to teach 
them rest.” 

If Paul, in his time, was not afraid of de- 
populating the earth by advising the young 
men and virgins not to marry, surely there is 
no risk now, a. Hs Wi 
— — 


SUFFRAGE THE THING NEEDFUL. 


We heartily wish circumstances might ef- 
fectually arouse every doubting woman in the 
whole universe, as our sister was aroused, who 
signs herself M. E. W. S. in telling “One Wo- 
” in the JournaL. In my 
daily goings about, I meet a great many wo- 
men who are altogether too well satisfied with 
their own surroundings. 

It were better for the public good that dis- 
satisfaction should come to us at times, else I 
fear this would be a very selfish world. 
men say to me when I mention this subject to 
them: 

“T can’t see what a woman can possibly do 
with any more rights than you have.” 








man’s Experience 


to vote, and shall regard my life incomplete 
so Jong as that lack exists, considering it the 





cording to its application, they open their eyes 


im- | 


| vative proverb’—who has spent her life in | 


low of the | 


Wo- | 


But when I answer that I still lack the right | 


only all-powerful agent for good or evil, ac- | 





| woman like myself should care for such an 
‘“‘unwomanly proceeding.” 

Is there then sex ina vote? Must we eter- 
| nally have that word of three letters thrust in 
God forbid! Itis time this notion 
| was exploded. Oh, ye women, in your com- 
| fortable, luxurious homes, with every blessing 

around you, you yet lack this one blessing. 
| Come up cut of your selfish content, and help 
| the less favored ones. 

Next to my Bible do I esteem the Woman’s 
Journat. While other papers are only ‘‘beat- 
ing about the bush,’ our own paper deals di- 
| rect and telling blows on every side, the best 


and only true way to establish good and root 


out evil. 

| We hope sincerely M. E. W. 8S. will become 
an adept scholar, and as soon as possible re- 
| move from her mind all restrictions for one 


| our faces? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| sex, not required by the other. 
| attempt restrictions, it would be these, that 
‘every voter, male or female, be required to 
‘know how to read and write, and be tober 
| enough to walk unaided, to the polls. 

Hattie E. Wivvert. 
Chittenango, N. Y. 





NO TIME FOR TRIFLES. 


Epitrors Journat.—"“‘How long do tliese 
things generally last?”’ was the exclamation of 
an old Dutch lady, as she put her head out 
of the window and called out after us when, 
|in years agone, a lot of us youngsters had 
| called for her only daughter on our way to at- 
| tend a fifth sugar party in the woods in early 





| spring time. 
Every time I have looked over the Journat, 
|for the past month or two, her suggestive 
| words have rung in my ears, and I have been 
constrained to ask the same question, as I 
| have glanced over the thousand and one arti- 
| cles that have been written about the new un- 
derwear and the multitude of names that have 
been offered, and the discussion that has gone 
on concerning the same. 

Why! was there ever such an ado made 
over the naming of an article of wear before? 
I trow not. I always supposed that they, like 
our great political parties, received their 
names from some particular issues. That the 
public, as with one voice, gave them a name 
suggested by their particular use or position. 
Will not the public come to our rescue just 
now in order that we may waste no more prec- 
ious time and paper? Suppose we do not call 
it at all until our Woman’s Congress meets 
again. Then let us appoint a delegation of 
ladies from each State in the Union to settle 
i this vexed question! Until then I, for one, 
should like to see the space which this discus- 
sion has occupied in your valuable paper, de- 
| voted to temperance or some other great mor- 
al quéstion of the day. 
| IHartford, Mich. 


— — — 





Mrs. P. A. Travis. 





WOMEN IN GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


Eprrors Woman’s Journat:—Dr. Zakrz- 
| ewska’s article, entitled ‘‘Women in Germa- 
| ny,” is interesting and suggestive. I offer the 
| thoughts which follow reading it. 
| Women are the laborers in Germany, be- 
| cause men are forced to enter the army at an 
| age when their habits are forming, and thus 
become unfitted for the peaceful pursuits of 
civilized life. Another proof of the fitness of 
Mrs. Howe’s efforts to combine women’s pow- 
er, the world over, to promote the cause of 
peace. 

The inference seems apparent, that Dr. 
Zakrzewska thinks the position which Amer- 
ican women hold in regard to the out-door bus- 
iness of life, preferable to that of their Ger- 
man sisters. But is there not a healthy medi- 
um between having all or nothing to do of the 
work by which subsistence is gained? QOner- 
ous as is the burden on the shoulders of Ger- 
man women, I do not believe the lady whose 
success is instanced, would prefer, after try- 
ing it, the helpless ignorance of all in which 
| she is skilled, that prevails among her trans- 
| atlantic sisters. The known possession of the 
power to gain a living, proved by the double 
work imposed on her, must be not a small 
compensation for the hardness and injustice 
of her lot. 

‘*What should I do if poverty overtook me 
now?” is the question which, like a hair-hung 
dagger, tortures many an affluent American 
woman, the best of whose days have been 
wholly devoted to domestic life. ‘*What shall 
I do?”’ is the more torturing query, when the 
life and the fortune of the bread-winner and 
protector have gone, and the wants of help- 
less childhood appeal to the almost equally 
helpless parent. 

Another of the growing miseries of this ig- 
norance of women, is a recklessness of expen- 
diture which is further fostered by the credit 
system. It is not common for them to have 
money in rural communities. They buy on 
| credit, with vague ideas of the income which 
| is te pay their debt, and thus they often pre- 
| Cipitate the ruin which they might have avert- 
ed, and would gladly, counting it joy instead 
| of privation to economize, if they were made 
| intelligent partners in the work, as they cer- 
| tainly are in the interest, of bread-winning. 
The greatest of the evils arising from this 
| division of the circle of a common interest into 
hemispheres, is the decay and loss of integri- 
ty, which result from one member of the firm 





’ 








Should we | 


Rather let every one seek out just | wide with astonishment, to think that a quiet ! not knowing its resources. The effect is far- 


reaching and pervasive, destroying the char- 
| acter of a people. In view of the exigencies 
of all human lives and characters is not a 
knowledge of practical affairs a necessity, 
worth all it can cost, and sure to bring its own 
EK. How ann. 


reward? 


— — — 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A training school for girls has been opened 
in New York, of which Dr. Fuller Walker 
| gives an interesting account in the Christian 

Union. It was opened by a wealthy lady, Mrs. 
Hodges, who at first took girls into her own 
house, on Fifth Avenue, to teach them the use 
of the sewing-machine. She found so much 
appreciation of her efforts by the girls benefit- 
ed, and learned so much more than she had 
| known of the wants of her sex that she rented 
a large room on Broadway, and soon had six- 
| ty machines running. 

She then learned that a girl cannot earn 
enough money on a sewing-machine in New 
York City to give her a comfortable and hon- 
orable support. After a hard week’s work, 
the wages divided among the girls amounted 
to but $3.25 each. Mrs. Hodges therefore 
opened a training school for teaching girls to 
do housework, and to this, added instruction in 
penmanship, book-keeping and phonography. 

The girls graduate when qualified. 

Already this school has enabled from four 
to five thousand girls to earn a livelihood. Girls 
of all nationalities and religions are admitted. 
The parlors are neatly fitted up, and in the li- 
brary is a good collection of books, with mag- 
azines and religious papers on file. 

Many ladies of high position are taking a 
personal interest in this school, while ladies in 
Philadelphia, Savannah and other cities pro- 
pose to inaugurate similar institutions. 

M.F.E. 


| 





Tewksbury, Mass. 





AVOID SECTIONAL ISSUES. 





Epitors Woman’s Journat.—With your 
permission I want to ask you a few plain ques- 
tions. Don’t you think in this struggle for 
Woman Suffrage that party feeling ought to 
be ignored altogether? 

You are publishing a paper for the ostensi- 
ble purpose of advocating Woman Suffrage, 
as I understand it. Don’t you think, in jus- 
tice to the cause, that you should exclude 
from your columns all sectional articles of 
whatever politics, either Republican or Demo- 
cratic? 

I am convinced of the fact myself—that is, 
if you wish to convert the Southern women, 
and to have their codperation. But if, on the 
contrary, you only want those of Republican 
proclivities to join you, then I have nothing 
more to say. I am unwilling to believe this 
however. If then, you wish to have all wo- 
men, of whatever land or birth or belief, to 
coincide with your views on this subject, and 
to assist you in promulgating those views, and 
to join you in this battle for Woman's rights, 
you should exclude all articles that evince 
sectional animosity toward the South; 
towards the North also, if you receive any 
such. I will give you my reasons hereafter 
if you wish it, though to my mind the reasons 
are evident. 

I was constrained to send these lines from 
an article that appeared in your last week’s 
issue signed ‘*Truth,’? which I will not char- 
acterize. Respectfully, 

Memphis, Tennessee. Mrs. s. i. RB. 


— — 


SEWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


and 





The following paper was read before the 
Association of Public Schoolmasters of Bos- 
ton at their last monthiy meeting, by Miss 
Sarah J. Baker, Principal of the Dudley 
School for Girls, and was so well received that 
acopy of it was unanimously requested for 
publication in the New England Journal of Ed- 
As it treats of a subject of much im- 
portance, whichis at the present time exerting 
considerable interest, especially in this city, 
we gladly give it insertion in our columns. 
Gentlemen of the Master's Association : 

In reply to the circular sent to us by the 
committee on sewing, our trumpet sent forth 
no uncertain sound. Did they deem my an- 
swer worthy of notice, it surely could not have 
been counted among the doubtful ones. 
Strongly as I felt upon the subject during the 
discussion at the last meeting, still more 
strongly would I now oppose the extension of 
sewing in my school, since my recent examin- 
| ation have shown me—what, ina great meas- 
ure, I knew before—the hurry with which 
everything has to be done, the want of time 
todo more than skim over the surface of 
things. rhe greater amount of knowledge 
which might be acquired by a different course 
of teaching is of minor importance, when com- 
pared with the effect upon the mind and char- 
acter of the pupil. Take, for example, a les- 
son in spelling. The teacher feels that she 
must have so many words spelled, either orally 
or by writing, and the errors corrected in a 
certain time. She must not stop to lead the 
pupil to study the etymology of a word, to 
compare its orthography with that of another 
similar word, to give other examples in our 
language derived from the same root. Some- 
| thing else is crowding upon her, and she must 
| hurry through the spelling-lesson, letting it 
| remain only a dry and uninteresting list of 
words. 

Doubtless many of the gentlemen present 
have read the little article by Colonal Higgin- 
son, in the New England Journal of Education, 
entitled ‘‘How to Study History.““ May I ask 
how many of us can find time to teach History 
in the delightful way he describes? Geogra- 
phy, too, a much abused study—(I have sev- 


ucation. 


— — 








eral times, in these meetings, felt a desire to 
say a few words in its defense when some gen- 
tleman has seemed to me to be doing injus- 
tice to its merits)—is treated like the History 
and Spelling. The teacher has no time for 
voyages of discovery; she cannot stop to ex- 
plore with her pupils into its depths. The 
time devoted to the recitation is so short that 
she musn’t stop to talk; neither has the pupil 
time, while preparing the lesson, to make any 
researches outside of the text-book. The les- 
son must be memorized and rattled off by the 
pupils as rapidly as possible. It takes less 


| time, even, to memorize all the rivulets and 








brooks, in their order, from Maine to Texas 
inclusive, than to explain the variation of 
climate in different localities, and to study 
the peculiarities of the people and productions, 
resulting from these variations, or to make 
clear any of the great principles of Mathe- 
matical Geography; and so again we have 
only a skeleton of the study. 

1 heard a teacher of one of our high schools 
commenting upon the way Latinis usually 
taught in girls’ schools. He said: ‘When | 
studied Latin I had a lesson every day; six 
hours a week were devoted to the recitations.” 
Can we give half that time to any one study 
in our grammar schools? How many hours 
per weck are afforded for the study of our 
own language? And would a boy as ignorant 
of the construction of Latin as most of the 
graduates of our grammar schools are of Eng- 
lish, be admitted to college? Less than twen- 
ty-four hours fo: all the inteliectual culture 
most of the children receive! ‘They must 
take it as most American people do their food. 
Perhaps in time they may become as great 
adepts in taking intellectual food as the man 
whom I overheard say, ‘I can eat my dinner 
in ten minutes, and pity anybody that can’t,”’ 
must be in taking his daily nourishment. 

But nevertheless, if it be true, as one of 
the gentlemen who spoke at the last meeting 
would have us believe, that the safety of so- 
ciety depends upon the extension of sewing in 
our schools, and the introduction of the trade 
of dress-making, let us dispense with the in- 
tellectual culture, by all means, and attend 
to the sewing. I cannot, however, bring my- 
self to agree entirely with that gentleman. 
Difficulties that we have surmounted look 
much smaller to us than those that are still 
towering before us, and I presume tliat most 
of the gentlemen, not having been blessed 
with the opportunities for the cultivation of 
entire independence vouchsafed to a few of 
their more favored brethren, are inclined to 
exaggerate the difficulties of learning to sew. 

While I fully realize that every woman 
should know how tosew, I cannot believe in 
the necessity of taking one moment of our 
twenty-two hours per week devoted to mental 
training, for the purpose of acquiring that 
knowledge. I refer now to the upper classes. 
Ihave expressed my willingness to tolerate 
sewing in the fourth, fifth and sixth classes— 
more than tolerate it, perhaps, because most 
of the poorest children who cannot be taught 
at home are in these classes, and if special 
sewing schools cannot be established for them, 
it may be better that they should sacrifice a 
little of their precious twenty-two hours. 1 
have found that the instruction given to the 
pupils in these three classes enables them to 
do plain sewing very nicely; most of them can 
make good button-holes, and can cut and make 
plain articles of wearing apparel, not includ- 
ing those elaborate dresses mentioned at the 
last meeting, whose making costs $40, exclu- 
sive of diseased spines, aching sides, com- 
pressed lungs, aud weakened eyes of various 
members of thefamily. Dresses can be made, 
gentlemen, for more than $40. Far be it 
from us to countenance such extravagance 
of money and labor. Better for society that 
we should not know how to make such dresses. 
Among the articles of wearing apparal we do 
include plainly made dresses; and, with great- 
er maturity, the practice which they will be 
likely to have, and the help of such patterns 
as can be easily obtained, I think girls of or- 
dinary ability will be able to do allthe nec- 
essary sewing of a family. 

Both observation and experience lead me to 
be sure of this. All the instruction in sewing 
that I can remember to have had was before I 
was seven years old, in a little private school, 
where I stitched some wristbands that were so 
soiled when completed that my teacher saw 
fit to give me a severe fright by threatening to 
ask my mother to let me wear them as collars 
to Sunday School. Llalso did a little patch- 
work, not the elaborate Job’s patience kind, 
which always makes me ache all over when I 
see itat fairs,—I am only slightly reconciled 
to it when I desery ona scrap of paper, pinned 
upon one corner, ‘‘Done by a lady over eighty 
years of age,’’—I am sorry even then that the 
old lady was not more like another old lady 
who said to me, “I am going to begin to read 
Scott’s works again, though I hardly think I 
shall have time to finish them.”’ 

This intricate putting together of pieces 
seems too much like spinning or weaving by 
hand, when it can be done so much better and 
cheaper by machinery; or like sewing two 
breadths of cloth together to make a sheet, 
now that cloth is woven wide enough to make 
the sheet without the seam. When I was 
seven I entered a public school, and my edu- 
cation in sewing was thereafter neglected. I 
have, nevertheless, found no difficulty in sew- 
ing for myself and for other people, when I 
have had time, and I can think of no one 
among my friends who is suffering from this 
want of instruction in sewing in the schools of 
the olden time. 

I can also speak from experience with re- 
gard to hiring sewing done. As a matter of 
duty I now hire all my sewing, and I have 
never paid more than twelve dollars for hav- 
ing a dress made. If I had time to assist in 
the work, it would not cost more than halt 
that sum. No one can sympathize more fully 
than I with the many unsuccessful applicants 
for places as teachers, and 1 have felt called 
upon many times, at the risk of wounding sen- 
sitive hearts, to dissuade young ladies from 
attempting to teach. But it does not seem to 
me that, because some girls who do not pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications for the busi- 
ness desire to become teachers, we have any 
right to curtail the slight amount of intellec- 
tual culture allowed them in our schools, any 
more than we have a right to say, that, as 
many young men desire to become ministers, 
who are not by nature fitted for that profes- 
sion, all young men shall learn to build houses. 

We hcve a Normal School for the special 
training of teachers; why not add to this 
schools for teaching advanced sewing and 
dressmaking to those who care to fit them- 
selves to earn their living in that way, letting 
the acquisition of a special trade be optional 
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with our girls rather than forced upon them at 
the expense of the little intellectual culture now 
afforded. For 1 earnestly maintain that the 


real culture and mental discipline we obtain 

I know that it is not always practicable to 
consult the wishes of the parents as to what 
shall be done in the schools; there would, as 
a general thing, be such a diversity of wishes 
and opinions that we could not possibly be 
governed by them; but when this circular 
came from the committee on sewing, I re- 
quested the girls in my first, second and third 
classes to talk with their mothers and ascer- 
tain whether they wished to have sewing in- 
troduced. Every mother, without exception, 
was opposed to it, and so strongly opposed 
that several came to talk with me about it. 
One lady said, ‘I was just feeling very thank- 
ful that my daughter had got beyond the sew- 
ing, in school I want her to attend to her 
arithmetic, spellingand penmanship. She has 
time enough at home to sew.“ It seems to 
me that such a unanimous expression ought to 
be regarded. 

— —i — 


THE PROTECTED SEX. 





Woman’s is an enviable sphere! and what 
man is there, on the face of the globe, that 
would not change places with her? Physical- 
ly, mentally, socially and morally, Woman has 
theadvantage. Being physically weaker than 
man, so much physical labor is not required of 
her; and while the hard-working husband and 
father must needs be at work for eight mortal 
hours, she has only tobe ready with, his break- 
fast in the morning, amuse their children dur- 
ing the day, and repair the family wardrobe 
in the evening, when the beloved husband, 
sits, weary from his “eight hours’’ labor, 
asleep in his easy chair. 

Shame on the writer who says, ‘‘Man’s work 
is from sun to sun, but Woman’s work is 
never done.” Since Woman is acknowledged 
weaker in body, she must be mentally weaker 
than men, and this is just as well, as nothing 
is either expected or desired of her in that di- 
rection. 

Should she entertain opinions, and give ex- 
pression to them, she does so in full confidence 
of being denominated, in tones opulent with 
respect, ‘Strong minded.’’ She can speak in 
the same frankness with men as with women, 
with equal confidence of being called ‘‘bold,” 
and if she oversteps the barrier conventional- 
ity has walled around her, she is hinted at as 
*‘fast.”? If she raises her voice in public, in 
whatsoever cause, she is at once known to be 
a ‘“Free-lover,”’ or a ‘Spiritualist.’? And, 
since what is folly in a man is vice ina wo- 
man, she is restrained from those trifling dis- 
crepancies in morality incident to masculine 
character, and which are playfully styled the 
“sowing of wild oats,”’ 
eyes in the last sleep secure of waking with 
the blest, so long as she keeps within the 
sphere man made for woman. 

New York. Serron Spracue. 


and may close her 


WOMEN AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





A letter from a lady graduate of Cornell 
University to the editor of the //erald of ITealth 
says: 

About a year ago you requested me to tell 
you something of the health of the young la- 
dies at the Cornell University. At that time 
I was so driven with work that I did not feel 
equal to the undertaking. 
constantly reminded me of my promise to 
write when I could. I am glad to be able 
now to testify in this matter, for I am much 
interested in the question of the expediency 
of educating boys and girls in the same schools 
and colleges. My whole soul rises up in re- 
volt against the idea that girls and women in 
their normal condition, must lose so great a 
portion of the best part of their lives as Dr. 
Clarke says they must lose. When three or 
four successive generations of women have 
obeyed the laws of health in regard to dress, 
food, exercise, etc., then may study and work 
during the menses be considered the cause of 
the ill health of women. The fact that girls 
daily use up—some in study and some in fash- 
ionable folly—more strength than they manu- 
facture, seems to me reason enough why they 
cannot endure any extra strain. If they al- 
ways had a reserve power, as they always 
should have, when the monthly periods come 
they would be able to do their usual work 
without suffering in consequence. 

That too many hours of study and too little 
recreation are the causes of some ills among 
girls 1 think my observation has proved. 
There was at Vassar one lady of twenty-two 
or three, who had been in ill health since 
childhood. Being delicate, her parents, though 
her father was a physician, had kept her in the 
house, and had never urged her to an active 
life. She was a good scholar, and had spent 
her whole time in close application to study. 


white, even her lips being almost colorless. 
Soon the color began to come back to her 
face, and she was much improved in health. 
She, as indeed all the students at Vassar, was 
required to exercise an hour a day either in 
the gymnasium or out of doors; and to this 
thing her friends attributed her improved con- 
dition. Many girls could study at Vassar 
and lead quite comfortable lives, who at home 
were unable to do anything. 

At Cornell was one young lady who had 
been in poor health for some years. She had 
lived an inactive life till then. She said she 
had never been so well as during that year at 
Cornell, and she thought the long walk to the 
University was the cause of her better health. 


The JLlerald has | 


| been obliged to wear supporters. I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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childhood, been with her always at 


and during all those years her health has been | on to the track of a lovesick hero and a swoon- 
| uniformly excellent, better than that of any 
more crowding and hurrying we have, the less 


one else | ever knew; yet all the time she has 
should 
add that everywhere, even at Cornell, she 
stood among the first, and often first in her 
class. I never knew when her periods came, 
so she could have made little change in her 
usual way of doing; and there was no need, 
for she lived simply and reasonably at all 
times. 

It may be said that the ladies at Cornell 
were of course a better class, with regard to 
health and intelleet, than the average. As 
one-third of the whole number were natives 
of the little town of Ithaca, they can scarcely 
be called a “picked lot.“ This phrase was a 
favorite among the young men, when they 
found the young women taking the lead in 
many classes, and being above the average in 
every class. 

If we are suffering for the sins of our grand- 


mothers, as some one pertinently suggests, | 


study can hardly be charged with the burden 
of our ill health. If women who are students 
suffer more from sickness than those who are 
not students, then perhaps study may justly 
bear part of the blame; though even in that 
case we must see if it is tne study or the man- 
ner of living which is at fault. Over-study, 
as well as over-work of any other kind, will 
be destructive of health. It seems to me that 
sex is made conveniently to bear many evils 
which do not belong to it. 

Sex in education may sometime be a profit- 
able theme for study, but at present Dr. 
Clarke would do much more good to woman- 
kind by showing how sex need be no hindrance 
to study, than by treating of the unnatural ills 
which come to woman from her sex; as if 
they were legitimate results of her organiza- 
tion. 

In connection with the subject of ill health 
among school-girls, 1 am glad to see the arti- 
cle in your December number on the injurious 
effect of stair-climbing, for in the present con- 
dition of most girls 1 think much climbing of 
stairs is very injurious, E. E. F. 

— ——— — 


WHY NOT BANDITTI? 


“Buy the truth and sell it not; 
The truth shall make you free.” 


‘The tree shall be known by its fruits,’ and 
what poisonous, death dealing fruits has the 
organization called the White League produc- 
ed? Under the control of its managers and 
leaders, it has caused and committed the most 
heart-rending crimes against humanity, rob- 
bing the State of her arms, and her loyal citi- 
zens, robbing wives of their husbands, and 
children of their natural protectors, burning 
school-houses, and destroying the peace and 
prosperity of many of the Southern States. 
When bands of lawless men, controled by lead- 
ers equally lawless, commit the crimes of mur- 
der, robbery and arson, they have always, 
hitherto, been styled ‘‘banditti.’? But be- 
cause Gen. Sheridan happened to mention the 
fact in his dispatches, he has been attacked by 
the whole White League press, with the most 
slanderous accusations in the vain endeavor 
to tarnish his fame and blacken his character 
in the estimation of the civilized world. Tim- 
id Republicans, too, prompted by the fear of 
the ascendency of the Democratic party to its 
old time prestige and power, have found occa- 
sion to cast blame upon the brave soldier, who 
never broke a trust reposed in him. 

Some timid Republicans also seem to be in- 
clined to make a “‘scape-goat” of Gov. Kellogg, 
but if every government official could show as 
fair a record of his public acts, and private 
life, as can Goy. Kellogg, it would be well for 
them, and much better for the people, whose 
paid servants they are. When the time ar- 
rives, in the order of God’s providence, for 
the next Presidential election, party lines will 
be more strongly drawn than they have ever 
yet been. On the one side will stand the par- 
ty that, for the last forty years, has raised the 
battle-cry of ‘State Rights’’ and ‘*To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.’? But opposed to them 
will be the party of progress, whose battle 
calls will be ‘*The People’s Rights,” „To the 
victors belong the responsibility,’’ as the trust- 
ed guardians of the People’s Treasury and Na- 
tional Honor. Trutn. 


— — — — 


WOMEN’S VOTING. 


Betsy and Josiah Allen’s wife often discuss 
this important subject: — 

“Says I” [Josiah’s wife], ‘‘Wimmen find time 
for thier everlastin’ tattin’ and croshain’, 


They find plenty of time for thier mats, and | 


their tidys, thier flirtations, thier feather flow- 
ers, and bead flowers, and hair flowers, and 
burr flowers, and oriental paintin’s. They 
spend more time a frizzin’ their front hair than 


| they would to learn the whole constitution by 
When she came to Vassar she was a deadly | 


She is now there for her third year, so I con- 


clude her health continues good. Two other 
ladies told me they had never been as well. 
One of these ladies was a remarkable instance 
in contradiction of Dr. Ciarke’s theory. Be- 
fore she was ten years old she had spinal dis- 
ease so badly that she could not stand without 
Support. She wore supporters night and day, 
so tight that they could be fastened only with 
difficulty. When she grew better she entered 
school, graduated from the High School and 
from Vassar College, and then spent one year 
atCornell. Ihave known her intimately from 


| on her? 


heart; and if they get a new dress, they find 
plenty of time to cut it all up into strips, jest 
to pucker it up and set iton agin. They can 
dress up in thier best and patrol the streets as 
regular as a watchman, and lean over the 
counter in dry-goods stores till they know ev- 
ery nail in ’emby heart. They find plenty of 
time for all this, and to go to all the parties 
they can hear of, and theatres and conserts, 
and shows of all kinds, and to flirt with every 
man they can lay holt of, and to cover their 
faces with their fans and giggle; but when it 
comes to an act as simple and short as puttin’ 
a letter into the post-office, they are dreadful 
short on it for time.”’ 

But,“ says Betsey, ‘‘the study that would 
be inevitable on a female in order to make her 
vote intelligibly, would it not be too wearing 


9 


Not a single bit; s’posin’ one of these soft, 


| fashionable wimmen should read a little about 


the nation she lives in, and the laws that pro- 
tects her if she keeps ’em, and hangs and im- 
prisons her if she breaks ’em? I don’t know 
but it would be as good for her as to pore over 
novels all day long,” says1; ‘‘these very wim- 
men that think the President’s bureau is a 
chest of draws where he keeps his fine shirts, 
and the tarif is a wild horse the senators keep 
to ride out on—these very wimmen that can’t 


| in’ heroine, and they will wade through half 
| a dozen volumes, but what they will foller *em 
clear to Finis to see °em married there,” says 
I, warmin’ with my subject. ‘Let there be 


ed by 100 and 10 pirates, and a young man 
tryin’ to get to her, though at present layin’ 
heavily chained in an underground dungeon 
with his rival settin’ on his back, what does a 
woman care for time or treasure, till she sees 
the pirates all killed off with one double revol- 
ver, and the young woman lifted out swoonin’ 
but happy, by the brave hero?” Says I in a 
deep camp-meetin’ voice, ‘If there had been 
a woman hid on the island of Patmos, and 
| Paul’s letters to the churches had been love 
| letters to her, there wouldn’t be such a thick 
coat of dust on bibles as there is now.—My 
i Opinions and Be tsy Babbett’s. 





| — —— 20a — —— 
THE WOMAN'S MEETING. 


Among the many Woman’s movements of 
these last few years, one of the most hopeful, 


its time, with that sure trust in the future, 
with that patience over small beginnings, 
which means success in the end. 

I write to introduce the Woman’s Meeting, 
thinking that many of your readers will be as 
much puzzled as I was, not very long ago, by 
seeing the name among the announcements of 
Sunday services, to guess what the Woman’s 
Meeting might be? 

Last winter, five of those women who feel 
the force of that impudent little question, 
“What are you going to do about it?” when 
they see a want anywhere, opened a meeting 
for free interchange of thought on religious 
subjects, to aid the self-development of wo- 
men by furnishing an opportunity for them to 
express themselves with the utmost freedom. 
Many who never would dare to ‘speak in 
meeting,’ find no difficulty in saying what 
they think to a few friends ina private room, 
and this is the next step tothat. A very easy 
step it has been made, by the cordial welcome 
given toevery earnest word and the friendly 
fashion in which every idea is discussed. 

On Sunday afternoon some woman reads a 
paper, she is notin a pulpit, and it is not a 
sermon, and the women converse (not discuss) 
upon the subject thus introduced. Not be- 
ing Boston-born, 1 do not myself understand 
the importance of the distinctions just notic- 
ed, but I suppose many of your readers will 
and I humbly accept the fact and wait for en- 
lightenment as to the reasons. 

Fortunately the advantages of the meeting 
are more easily seen; there is great variety 
of opinion without intolerance; the fresh, but 
undeveloped thought of the younger comes 
into contact with the experience of the elder, 
one gains wisdom, the other enthusiasm, and 
both are better off. Those who are not used 
to expression gather confidence, seeing so 
few present, and say what they think; and 
there is a general stimulation in the play of 
earnest, practical thought. 

Those who originally started this movement 
have been so desirous that its growth should 
be entirely natural, that it has been kept very 
much out of sight, perhaps out of sight of 
some of the people who need and want it. I 
imagine that some of them will thank me for 
the information that this hopeful germ is to 
be found at the Wesleyan Bujlding, 36 Brom- 
field St., Room 19, and that every woman who 
appears there, at 3 o’clock, Sunday afternoon, 
is sure of a welcome. E. E. Newman, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 





—<—— 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


The Manchester Guardian’s London corre- 
spondent writes: 

A scheme for the education of women has 
been undertaken by a private gentleman on 
a scale which I believe to be unprecedented 
in either this or any other country. After 
building a sanitarium for the insane at a cost, 
if I remember rightly, of more than £150,000, 
Mr. Holloway, the maker of a well-known 
patent machine, has embarked upon a much 
greater and more important project. He has 
purchased for some £25,000 the Mount Lee 
| estate, at Egham, and on this he purposes to 
| erect an enormous building, to be called a 
| 





ladies university. More accurately described, 
it will be a college for the education of wo- 
The institution is intended to accom- 
under at least twenty 


men. 
| modate 400 students, 

| professors, and it will hold the same relation 
| to the higher education of women as do the 
| Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to the ed- 
| ucation of men. The place will not have any 
| charter, and students will be prepared for the 
Cambridge examinations. Nor will there be 
any endowment beyond the rents to be pro- 
duced from the building land of the estate on 
which the university willbe erected. Though 
the scheme of government—like many of the 
details—is not yet developed, I shall be ac- 
curate in stating that the control of the place 
will be vested in a board of governors; and it 
is hoped that with the assistance just referred 
to, the pupils’ fees will be sufficient to make 
the place self-supporting. It is intended that 
the instruction shall be the highest kind that 
car. be obtained, and the fees will be as low as 
that object will permit. There will be no ef- 
fort to work the place for a money profit. 
Though the clerical element may not be en- 
tirely absent, it will be far less prominent 
than at Oxford or Cambridge, and the educa- 
tion will be almost exclusively secular. The 
scheme is not sufficiently ripe for the selection 
of professors, but I understand that Mr. Faw- 
cett, M. P., is one of Mr. Holloway’s chief ad- 
visers in this undertaking, so that those who 
are likely to avail themselves of its benefits 
may rest assured of a good choice of instruc- 
tors. ‘The size of the building will give your 
readers some idea of the magnitude of Mr. 
Holloway’s undertaking. It will be built in 





the style of the French Renaissance, and con- 


a young woman hid in a certain hole, guard- | 


has modestly kept itself out of sight, biding | 


school; | find time to read the Constitution, let’em get | sist of one great quadrangle, 550 feet by 400 


| feet, having projecting wings. ‘The library, 
the large lecture-room, and the dining hall 
will each be 100 feet long by 40 feet wide, and 
| the chapel will be 140 feet by 40 feet, and 60 
| feet high. There will also be thirty-six class- 
rooms, cach 24 feet by 20 feet, and three dor- 
mitories, each 120 feet by 40 feet. 
| the latter will be divided into single rooms, 14 
| feet by 12 feet. I can only state the estimated 
cost of this great scheme in general terms, but 
1 should think that it will be quite £200,000. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED «cs: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in Americaas well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin, Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


with most important improve- 
NEW STYLES ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops, Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


quisite combination of these instruments. 
Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMENTS. for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Cireulars, with full partic- 
ES ulars, free. Address MASON & 
CATAL ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 82 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 


SPRING ....1875. 
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G. ABBOTT & CO., 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, 


Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW, 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 








MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &., 


Selected expressly for Spring trade. Having taken 
advantage of the market, and bought at /ow prices 
direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 


| The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 
Vats and Rugs ever offered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and best assortment of 


Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 
On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 


Paper Hangings 














G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Cor. Friend 8t., 
NOS. 76, 
BOSTON. 


FOR SALE. 


| 
| FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 
| Phoenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 
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Grace Anna Lewis, 
MEDIA, PENN. 





Each of | 


in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 


78 & 82 FRIEND ST., | 


83 
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SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American Schoo! Musie Readers! 
IN 3 BOOXS. 


Book I [35 cts.) has a charming course for Prima- 
ry Schools. Book I [50 ets.) has one equally attrac- 
| tive for Grammar Schools, and Book ILI [50 ets.) is 

fitted for higher Grammar classes and High Schools, 
The very practical, interesting and thorough course 
in these books was constructed by L. O. Emerson and 
W. 5S. Tilden. ‘ 


_ — 





For a companion book use 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 
of genial School Songs, by L. O. Emerson. 
lar book. 50 ets. 


A large collection 
A popu- 


THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, OR 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for Htau ScnooLs and AcADE- 
MIES. The Hour of Singing (31.00) by L. O. Emer- 
son and W. 8. Tilden, is arranged for 2, 3 or 4 voicea. 
Choice Trio. (31.0) by W. 8. vilden, for 3 voices, are 
choice in every sense, and The Song Monarch [75 ets.) 
by H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson, unex- 
celled as a book for Singing Classes, is equally good 
| for High Schools. 


| Afterward take up 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


| (iver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
| BosTon. Til Broapway, N.Y. 
—E 


~The publication of a new edition of 
_Mrs. Clemmer Ames’s “HIS TWO 


| WIVES,” ($1.75), enables the publishers 
to collect a few of the many opinions pass- 
sed upon it. 


“1 have paid to it the tribute of some honest tears.“ 
—L. C.M. in New York Tribune. 

“The novel is deeply inieresting.’’— Boston Journal, 

“One of the best of the year.“ ⸗ Boston Traveller, 

“A novel of much power and truth.”’—Springfield 
Republican, 

“The tale is a touching one with real pathos in it,” 
—The Golden Age. 

“It is well told, and bangs away right and left as 
though there was an intention of hurting somebody,” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

There is much more fascination in this novel than 
in the average romances of the day.”’"—Chicago Jour- 
nal, 

PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
6—2t 


Our New Catalogue 
MARKET with prices for Spring of 1875, 
is now at the disposal of allwho 

wish for it, and will al sent 

Post Free on Application. 
| GARDEN It contains lists of the choicest 
| varieties, carefully grown from 
AND best of stock, specially suited 
for the most select Market Gar- 
len and Hot-Bed use; Farms, 
vrivate Gardens and Green- 


houses. Address, 

Schlegel, Everett & Co., 
SE 16 8. Market St., Boston, Masa, 
Uwe 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long eaperience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted, 2—ly 











THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
| INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
| HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York. 


| 
| — — —_ 
| 


| “Keep thy J— thy — keep thee.”” 
| fos 

_ The Housekeeper. 

|A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 

| Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 

| INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 

| Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 


| Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK. 





’ H aT 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av cola 
Sth 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre clinics 
| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ana 
| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 

ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 

seven thousand patients annually. 
| Forannouncements aad particulars address the Sec« 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
— Jan. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
aixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each 

-~o— 

EACH subscriber wiil find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 

° ' 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

— — 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


Says the Boston Daily Advertiser “The Wo- 
man Suffrage Bill was killed in the House.” 

The wavering, quavering Advertiser can 
sometimes speak with considerable decision. 
In the matter of the late treatment of the Wo- 
man Suffrage question by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, its statements and comments are 
bald and flat enough. We are sorry to say 
that the manners of the paper have not im- | 
proved lately, nor do we think its mind im- 
proved either. 

But let this pass. 
imitate the Republican newspapers, and the | 
Advertiser among them. These have, pretty | 
generally, rejoiced in the Republican defeat | 
of last autumn, as calculated to arouse and 
regenerate the party. And the Woman Suf- 
frage party, like others, must find good in a 
defeat of its own, which may teach it some- 
thing it did not know before. 

How much the opposition of our Legislators | 
to Woman Suffrage is a matter of will and 
temper, how little a matter of thought and 
reason, is clearly shown by the time and at- 
tention they devote to a question confessedly 
one of the most important of the age. ‘The | 
House does not invite any discussion of the 
subject, but votes blindly, without hearing | 
either side, and on motion of Mr. May to re- 





In one thing we will 


consider this rash action, allows thirty min- 
utes, when the ignorance ot the majority 
might profitably allow thirty hours for its in- 
struction. Where is the lesson in this? It is 
in the fact made evident, that passion and 
prejudice rule the community, that the vote 
of the majority of men is uninstructed, and 
resists instruction, and that the present state 
of things calls for new effort on the part not 
only of the Woman Suffragists, but on that 
of the friends of a wise and enlightened legis- 





lation. 

We have been taking this matter too easily | 
and too comfortably. We have said, as easy 
Northerners once said of the abolition of slav- | 
ery: ‘It is in the logic of events and sure to 
come—it is only a question of time.’”? But 
time means human life and all that makes it 
worth living. ‘Redeem the time,’ is an in- 
junction that speaks to the present, not the 
far future. And we suffragists, please God, 
will set ourselves to work with new ardor to 
redeem the time that shews itself so unworthy | 
of following the hundred years in which hu- | 
man freedom has had all the scope and oppor- | 
tunity of a new, great Continent, has had room | 





everywhere, except in the selfish hearts of 


| 

J 

men. | 
Let us then be up and doing. Especially | 
let us train our young women to take up the | 


work which some of us must lay down before 


The graduates of Vas- 


many years are over, 


sar, Cornel!, Antioch, Swarthmore,—are they 
to stand confessed as the political inferiors of 
the ignorant foreigner and ignorant negro? 
They have learned the great truths of politi- 
caleconomy. Let them make them eloquent. 
When a Roman slave got education, he soon 
became a freeman. The thought of a gener- 
ation of highly educated and intelligent slaves | 
is repugnant and impossible. Let each wo- | 
man with the new education become an apos- 
tle of the new truth, and we may hope to re- 
generate even the barbarism of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. J. W. &. 





CRANBERRIES VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The question of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts has often had bad treatment by the 
Legislature, as indeed it has in all the State 
Legislatures. But this year the treatment has 
been more shabby than usual. 

A joint special committee of eleven, after 
hearing the arguments of the petitioners, unan- 
imously reported a Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment to the House. | 

The bill was voted down without debate. | 

It must not be forgotten that there were 
more than 6000 petitioners, that they had 
brought their claim year after year, full twen- | 
ty-five years, that it was offered in the inter- 
est of more than half the citizens of the State, 
who are taxed, imprisoned, fined, hung and 








| 


legislated for inevery way,with no voice what- 
ever about it. 

Samvet May, of Leicester, who is our 
staunch friend, moved a reconsideration, but 


| 


consider. When, however, Moses Kimball, 
who is opposed to the equal rights of Woman, 


| and who steadily votes against it, but who is 


mand of Mr. May, a reconsideration was se- 
cured. But the time for discussion was limi- 
ted to thirty minutes, as “they could not waste 
time upon it.” 

This half hour was used equally by the 
friends and enemies of the measure, and it was 
voted down without a count. 


| House of Representatives of the Great and 


General Court of Massachusetts, the unrepre- 
majority 
on 8200,- 


sented class, the women who are a 
of the whole people, who pay taxes 
000,000. get so much representation 
tection as can be crowded into thirty minutes, 
cne half of which is used to oppose even so 


much as this. 


and pro- 


| in favor of free discussion, seconded the de- | 


Thus, in the | 


| the House was in no mood to act upon motion | as the national honor is involved in seeing 
of any friend of Suffrage, and refused to re- | 


that this is done. 

“Now, by our father’s ashes! where's the spirit 

Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone? 

Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 

Their names alone? 
. . . * . . 
Sons of the best of fathers! will ye falter 
With all they left ye, peril’d and at stake? 
Ho! once again on Freedom's holy altar 
The fire awake! 


Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 
Put on the harness for the moral fight, 
And with the blessing of your Heavenly Father 
MAINTAIN THE RIGHT. 
L. 8. 


TOWN-MEETING FOR WOMEN. 


The small vote given in the Massachusetts 
Senate for the proposed modification of the 


| present election law, so as to enable women 


| 


who pay a tax to participaie in town-meet- 
ings, shows that it is prejudice and not reason 


which controls our legislators. The Boston 


| Advertiser of the 3d inst. cays: 


In the Senate Woman Suffrage was treated | 


with still more contempt. Both last year and 


| this, that body refused to debate the question, 


and voted it down without advancing a single 
argument against it. 

The names of the members of both Houses 
with their votes on this question are printed | 
inthe Womay’s Journar of Feb. 27. It will 
be the fault of the Suffragists themselves if | 
those who yoted ‘“‘no” ever again have the 
opportunity to do so. 

Wherever the history of this great move- | 


ment for a representative government, for | 
civil and political equality, is read, there shall 
their shameful denial of the very fundamen- } 
tal principle of Republican government be 
told for a memorial of them. 

Shortly after the curt dismissal of the Wo- 
man question, there came up another as to | 
what should be the legal size of a barrel of 
cranberries. This, in the judgment of the | 
House, was an important matter; a barrel of 
cranberries on an average is worth at whole- 
sale from six to eight dollars. Time would | 
not be ‘‘wasted” in this discussion. It was a 
subject entirely within the comprehension of 
our law-makers. They discussed it practical- 
ly, whether a flour barrel would be the proper 
measure, or whether one hundred quarts 
would be nearer right? There was no hurry. 
They took their time to it, and in the legisla 
tive proceedings published in the daily pa- | 
pers you will find the result. | 


In the same daily papers of two years ago, 
will be found a discussion by the House of 
Representatives as to what should be the legal 
weight of a dozen of eggs. They also had 
plenty of time forthat. But they turned Wo- 
man’s claim for justice out of doors. 

Following close on the discussion about 
cranberries, came another about badges or 
uniforms for those who have charge of our 
prisons. This too, was practical and within 
the comprehension of the members, and they 
discussed it fully ; time was not wasted, and the 
result is recorded for the great public in the 
daily papers. 

Thus our Legislature consumes time and 
money in discussing the things that “perish 
with the using,’ while they spurn the claim 
of more than half the people for equal rights. 

Goy. Gaston, who in his message remember- 
ed to forget that women have any rights which 
he is bound to respect, will head the civie pro- 
cession, which five weeks hence will march 
around the battle fields of Concord, where, a 
hundred years ago, true, brave men periled all 
they had, even life itself, in defense of the 
principle which Governor Gaston did not think 


worth mentioning. 
The Legislature which thought thirty min- 
utes quite enough time to waste on it, is invit- 


| ed to form part of the procession which will 


gather there, to honor the memory of men 
who had a very different estimate of the value 
of human rights. The men who at Concord 
and at Lexington, fired the first gun and shed 
the first blood in defense of the very principle 
whose application women demand to-day, 
devoted seven years to it, years crowded with 
toil, peril and poverty. The frozen snows of 
winter were red with the bloody foot prints of 
men who marched without shoes. ‘Their scan- 
ty rations were almost too small to measure. 
Cold and hunger, wounds and death itself, 
were the great price which they freely gave 
for the greater boon of justice. 

The radiance of their great deeds comes 
down to us through a hundred years, and 


“Through the shrunk channel of a great descent.” 


Such a Governor and such a Legislature are the 


men who are to parade on those hallowed fields! 


Yesterday was town-meeting day in the ma- 
jority of towns in the Commonwealth, when 
the citizens met together in the good old dem- 
ocratic way to consider their public affairs 
and elect municipal officers for the year ensu- 
ing. The excellence of this New England 
form of local government has been often eulo- 
gized, but its simplicity as a political system 
and its efficacy as a political discipline have 
never been exaggerated andcannotbe. There 
never was contrived a better way to school the 
whole body of citizens in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. The town- 
meeting is a legislature, of which every voter 
isa member with rights equal to those of ev- 


| ery other. ... 


A large part of the difference of condition 
between the North and South to-day, in re- 
spect to the habit of ready obedience to the 


| voice of the majority, is owing to the fact 


that the Southern people have never had the 


| training in democratic forms which the peo- 
| ple of New England have had. 


The want of 
primary instruction in self-government, which 


| every littke community in our States has, the 


Southern people have never had. The want 
of such advantages was noted by Jefferson, 
and every thoughtful student of our politics, 
native and foreign, has noted the fact and 
commented on the obvious tendencies of it. . . 

If throughout the Southern States there 
could be established the kind of town govern- 
ment which exists in Massachusetts, it would 
supply a means of training in the essential 
principles of politics that underlie our whole 
system of state and national organization, far 
better than anything else that could be con- 
trived. 

The ‘‘whole body of citizens’? to whom the 
Advertiser refers, are not admitted to town- 
meeting. More than half of our citizens are 
excluded, solely because they are women. If 
it be true that ‘tit would supply a means of 
training in the essential principles of politics 
that underlie our whole system of state and 
national organization far better than anything 
else that could be contrived,’”? why should 
this training be denied to women? Yet when 
a bill is introduced to give women who pay 
taxes a right to attend town meeting, the Ad- 
rertiser does not even state the fact, but coldly 
announces its defeat in these words: 

The friends of Woman Suffrage suffered 
another defeat at the State House yesterday, 
which we suppose they will look upon as a 
harbinger of ultimate victory. That is to 


| say, their request was this year supported by 


| 
| 
{ 


a few more votes than it received last year. 
Yet the most enthusiastic among them must 
recognize the fact that there is absolutely no 
interest in the general public in their measure. 
Reformers are apt to think that when they 
have once roused a community from indiffer- 
ence they are beginning to see triumph in the 
distance. In this case it would seem that 
after a slight and fitful interest in the subject 
the community has elapsed into its original 
indifference. The most eloquent orators 
cannot excite a mixed audience even to active 
opposition nor arouse the opponents to do 


| more than give a listless vote in the nega- 


tive. On the whole the reform seems furth- 
er from success than it seemed five years ago. 

One reason why the people are not yet 
aroused to the justice and expediency of Equal 
Suffrage, is that the press of the State, includ- 
ing the Advertiser, ignore the question, and 
when they do allude to it, throw their influence 
against it. H, BB. 


WARRINGTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following suggestive comment on the 
recent adverse action of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, by that independent political 
critic, ‘‘Warrington,” is taken from his recent 
letter to the Boston Daily News : 

Probably it is true that the Legislature has 
gota little tired of this question; but I have 
no idea it will ever get rid of it until women 
vote, with equal freedom and with as little 
objection as men. The Senator and Repre- 
sentative who votes “no“ gives strong reason 
to suppose that, in his case at least, the aver- 





| age white man is as irrational as the poor 
| white of the South, who has been educated to 


think that the world is coming to pieces when- 


Oh men in power, ministers, lawyers, physi- | ever white and black children sit within the 


cians, literary men, business men, where are 
you that you sit in quiet possession of your 
rights, and let these golden hours go by? Do 
you not know that the very apathy whic 
siders half an hour quite time enough to waste 


| same school-house. It is all so ludicrous! 

There was the Advertiser, edited not only in- 
| telligently, but as a general thing liberally. 
| With as much emotion as it ever allows itself 


h con- to fall into, it tries to discourage the further 


agitation of the question. What is its opposi- 
| tion to it? Goodness knows! It was quite 


on the sacred rights of citizenship for half the | strong on the school committee question. 


people, weakens the tenure by which you hold 
your own? 

There are sixteen precious months between 
this time and the Fourth of July 1876. 


You | her, as was made evident after trial. 


Miss May, for example, asked for a seat at 
the school board because she supposed she 
| could be useful there, then because she had a 
| right there, then because the people wanted 
There 


can, if you will, make that day forever grand | being no legal objection, either reason was 


and memorable by another Declaration of 


Independence for women. The Centennial cel- 


sufficient. Now Miss May also asks that she 
may vote. Perhaps she feels that there is a 
propriety in ailowing her to select, toa degree, 


ebration can add toits splendor the transcend- | her colleagues, as they have power to select 


ent glory of this great deed done, the applica- | (oT reject) her. 


| tion of the principles of the Declaration of In- 


| . . 
dependence irrespective of race or sex. 


Of course she sees the ab- 
surdity of a system which allows her to be 
| 1-72d of the actual governing power, but not 
even 1-15000th part of the electing force. 


The personal honor of every man, as well | When the School Committee, governed by 


| the school board is not the worst. 





precisely the same feeling as the Legislature, 
prejudice, custom, inertia,—no matter what 
you call it,—says to Miss May and her asso- 
ciates, ‘We will not Lave you with us,” the 
Advertiser devoted several columns to rebuk- 
ing them. When the House and Senate deny 
the simpler, more primitive, more obvious 
right, it says to the petitioners, “you are right- 
ly served; the people are getting tired of you.’ 
Of course, under such a condition of things, 


— 


i women do not get tired, though thev get an- 


Of the two bodies which deny justice, 
Ilere are 
120 to 130 men voting “NXo.“ Try them with 
the question as to wife, or daughter, or moth- 
er, or book-keeper in their counting room, or 
cash taker, or acquaintance, and they say, 
“Oh, yes, I should be willing to have you 
vote.””’ Now Judge Pitman thinks that this 
opposition to Suffrage does not arise from a 
determination on the part of the mass of men 
to keep power in their own hands, so that 
they may have a power over something. If 
not, what does it arise from? 


gry. 





GOVERNOR CAMPBELL OF WYOMING. 


The appointment of Governor John A. 
Campbell as Third Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his consequent resignation of 
the position of Governor of Wyoming, is an 
event of national importance. So much de- 
pends upon the maintenance of Impartial 
Suffrage in that Territory that we cannot but 
regret the departure of so firm and judicious 
a friend from a community in which he has 
been so useful. The Cheyenne Daily News, of 
March 3d., contains the following apprecia- 
tive valedictory: 

While we are extending the friendly hand 
to Gen. Thayer, our new Governor, let us not 
forget that John A. Campbell, our former 
chief executive officer, is in our midst. If, as 
is the case, we have high hopes forthe future 
of our Territory through the instrumentality 
of Gov. Thayer, let us remember that our old 
Governor, who for years has resided in our 
midst, and with that quiet straightforward man- 
ner which has won the respect of even his en- 
emies, when prejudice and hatred sought to 
tuke away the sacred and vested right which 
had been accorded to the women of Wyoming, 
stood upin their behalf and that of their chil- 
dren, and by his veto saved to them the sacred 
right with which they had been invested. 

In future history the name of Gov. Camp- 
bell, together with Cortlett and Downey, who 
stood up nobly in defense of the rights of the 
women of this Territory in the Legislature, 
will not be forgotten. Let us then, now that 
Gov. Campbell has come back to our midst 
to bid us a final adieu, give him such a public 
demonstration of our respect and esteem as 
shall be commensurate with the regard which 
the people of the whole Territory will ever 
accord to him. 

The future historian, whoshall, with an un- 
partial pen, record the story of the rise and 
progress of political liberty in this land of 
ours, will transmit to those who come after 
him the name of John A, Campbell as being 
the man who has devoted himself from first 
to last to the interests of this Territory. If 
our Territory stands in the vanguard of those 
who accord to all citizens the largest and fre- 
est political rights known to the world at the 
present day, give John A. Campbell that which 
he is entitled to, the credit of saving to us by 
his official action that which to-day makes 
Wyoming famous throughout the land, name- 
ly as being the place where the right of Suf- 
frage is extended to the women of the land, 


— — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


A social festival was given at San Jos¢ a 





Clara County Woman Sutfrage Association. 


It was a delightful affair. The programme of 


exercises, was prepared with care and was hap- | 


pily chosen, presenting a very pleasing varie- 
ty. It was alittle different from the usual or- 
der of exercises on such occasions, and the 
change proved very acceptable, if we may 
judge from the hearty applause of the audi- 
ence. The exercises were interspersed with 
good music, 

After the programme had been gone through 
with, the floor was cleared, and the gay young 
people tripped the light fantastic until a sea- 
sonable hour. The supper was served from 
7to o'clock. The tables presented a gor- 
geous array, and the sight was such a one as 
would convert a hungry man to Woman Suf- 
frage. The occasion was one long to be re- 
membered by those who were there. 


— ———— 


SHE SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


John Aborns advertises in the San José, Cal., 
Patriot that his wife, Mary E. Aborns, has left 
his bed and board without just cause, and gives 
notice that he will not pay any bills contract- 
ed by her. Mrs. Aborns replies in the Mercury, 
ina novel way. She says she has lived with 
John Aborns for ten years—the prime of her 
life; has borne him six children, with all the 
pains, anxieties, cares and troubles incident 
thereto; has brought them up, made all their 
clothing and her own, besides making clothing 
and doing sewing for others for money, which 
went into what “is called in ‘common 
property,’ to take off the sharp edge of injus- 
tice;*’ has cooked about 10,000 meals, set the 
table as many times and cleared it off and 


law 


| something after the manner that a farmer 
| would hire a horse if his own was sick and un- 
able to work. I had nothing when I went 
| there, and nothing at the end of those ten years 

of servitude. I had lived, it is true, and was 
| Yery moderately furnished with clothing. 

That is all for my labor. What man is there 
| in the world who would do the work I have 
done, for the same compensation? I make 
| this statement, not out of any feeling of re- 
venge towards Mr. Aborns,for he has done only 
what hundreds of others have done. In many 
respects he is a good man; industrious, and 
like hundreds, yes, like thousands of others, 
honest with everybody except his own family. 
I choose to live with him no longer; my rea- 
sons are my own.” And then she propounds 
the question: ‘What right has he to impair 
my credit by publishing me?” 
drum. 


It is a conun- 


— — 


MARGARET CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Mrs. Marcarer W. Camppe t, lately lec- 
turer and agent of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, and well and favorably 
known in Massachusetts and Maine, has been 
engaged by the lowa Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty for a few weeks. 

Local associations in lowa that wish Mrs. 
Campbell to speak for them, or individuals 
who can arrange for her to lecture at places 
where there are no organizations, are request- 
ed to address Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Des 
Moines, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, on the subject, without delay. 

M. Cc. C. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

_—— —— 


MODELING IN CLAY. 


This reform, which Mr. Edward A. Spring 
of New York is quietly introducing into the 
schools, if it be generally adopted, will do 
more to make Americans a nation of artists 
than any or all others combined. We wish 
that our readers could visit Miss Garland’s 
kindergarten on Chestnut street, and see the 
delight which the children take in modeling in 
clay. Such impressions will be indelible, and 
in many cases will change the whole spirit of 
the after-life. H. B. B. 





THE NURSERY. 





The Nursery, is one of the very best maga- 
zines for children. It is always clean, always 
teaches lessons of justice, kindness, peace, 
To 
the mothers, who are constantly asked for a 
story, it will be an endless relief; while the 
illustrations will enable the little 
spend many happy hours in amusing thems- 
selves, 


and good will, and so it is always safe. 


ones to 


L. &. 
— — 


LIZZIE KIMBALL. 





The following gratifying statement by Jen- 
nie Collins appears in the Boston Daily Globe ; 
The kind-hearted readers who were pained 
by the story of the dreadful experience of 
Lizzie Kimball, in your columns, will be glad 





| 
| 


to learn that she has nobly sustained herself 
in the estimation of the friends who gave her 
their sympathy and confidence. On her es- 
cape, her only request was for a place in the 
country to work, away from the scenes of her 
miseries. A most excellent family offered her 


few weeks since under auspices of the Santa | 4 home and good wages to do housework. 


The lady says, ‘She is a treasure because of 


| her neat, quiet and industrious habits.” If 


| 
} 
| 


any person has the slightest doubt that she 
was enticed into the bottomless pit in Norfolk 
Place, in May last, robbed of her clothes and 
money, and drugged, kept under brutal sur- 


| veillance till the time of her escape, there is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


washed the dishes; has spent between 10,000 | 
| but a limited circle of readers; of the next 


and 15,000 hours, Summer and Winter, overa 


his house over 10,000 times; has milked on 
an average three cows twice a day, or about 
7000 milkings, besides taking care of the milk 


plenty of evidence to prove it. It is a mar- 
vel that she lived to tell the tale. Persistent 
efforts were made to drive her back again, but 
she resisted all. To be idle is torture to her; 
hence she was invaluable asa drudge in the 
kitchen, and that was her assignment in the 
den, She is one woman in 1,000,000 that vice 
could not destroy. JENNIE COLLins. 
P. S.—The jaws of the pit are still open. 
J. C. 
Boffin’s Bower, Boston, March 4, 1875. 


DEATH OF MADAME D’HERICOURT. 


Eprrors JournaLt:—You will learn with 
regret of the death, in Paris, of one of your 
correspondents, Mapame Jenny P. D’Hert- 
court. As many of your readers were both 
friends and pupils of this brilliant woman I 
thought the following notice from Le Message: 
Franco-Americain would be of interest. 

Yours truly, Kate N. Doccerrt. 
Chicago, March 4. 

We have just heard of the death of Madame 
Jenny P. d’Hericourt, a woman well-known 
in Europe and America as thinker and writer. 
She was born in the country of Victor Hugo, 
Nadier and Proudhon, Franche-Comté, and 
was not a little proud of herbirthright. The 
most eminent of our contemporary philoso- 
phers, Renouvier, Fauveby, Massol, Laroux, 
Proudhon, Comte, Michelet, Littré, and others 
less celebrated, treated her as an equal. To 
some of them she was a dreaded adversary, to 
others a valued auxiliary. Of the works of 
several she prepared abridgments, among 
others of the ‘Critical Philosophy of Charles 
Renouvier,”’ a work admirable in thought, 
style, depth and clearness; to-day known to 


‘ | century it will be the marvel. 
hot cooking-stove; has cleaned up and swept : paver 


But above all things Madame d’ Hericourt de- 
voted her life to the emancipation of Woman. 
She maintained her opinions in many a con- 


| flict at a time when the public mind, preju- 


and making butter from it; has attended to | 
the poultry, and has often assisted in loading | 


hay, sewing sacks, and even cleaned out the 
stables. She adds: ‘‘Now I have drawn the 
picture very mildly. 
for my sicknesses, when I have had help, 


I have made allowances 


diced or ill-prepared, received the claim for 
equality with a smile and a disdainful shrug 
of the shoulders. Later the doctrine gained 
ground, and its enemies were forced to de- 
tend themselves. The clergy, invoking the 
Bible and the decisions of Councils and Popes, 
the physiologists bucklered in science, senti- 
mentalists like Michelet and socialists like 


— — 
— —— 
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Proudhon found themselves pitted against an 
adversary worthy of them, who accepted the 
offered battle upon any ground, turning against 
her opponents the weapons taken from their 
own arsenals of theology, physiology and dia- 
lectics. ; 

Her work entitled, La Femme Affranchie, 
published in Brussels, was interdicted in 
France. It was translated into English, and 
in 1862 published by Carleton, but greatly 
abbreviated, to the grief of the author. 

She has left several manuscripts, among 
them “Dialogues upon three Philosophies” 
which her friends consider a work of great 
yalue. In her will she says; “I wish to have 
it published in France because I believe it 
may be useful in the development of reason, 
and aid in the extinction of prejudice and 
intolerance. I shall be very gratetul to my 
friends if they will prepare a new and cheap 
edition of La Femme <Affranchie. It is the 
work of my life and I hope it may profit wo- 
men and the cause of equal rights.”’ 

Just returned from a trip to England, whith- 
er she went to publish a work in English, she 
died in Paris from an attack of apoplexy, a 
mode of dying for which often when in 
America she had expressed her preference. 

Many upon both sides of the Atlantic will 
regret the loss of this brilliant and learned 
woman. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The State Prohibition Convention met in 
Columbus, O., February 24. Dr. Coulter, of 
Columbus, permanent President, delivered his 
annual address, which endorsed Woman Suf- 
frage, rejoiced that the Republican party had 
been beaten last fall by prohibition votes, and 
urged a renewed effort in keeping the organi- 
ization intact. All references to the defeat of 
the Republican party were greeted with ap- 
plause and other evidences of satisfaction. 

>_>. — — 


BIRTHDAY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The New England Women’s Club celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of Michael Angelo on 
Saturday afternoon, and the rooms were hand- 
somely decorated. Among the invited guests 
present were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, John 8S. Dwight, C. P. Cranch, 
C. ©, Perkins, James Freeman Clarke and oth- 
er prominent gentlemen. Poems by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Hewe and by Professor Parsons, of Cam- 
bridge, appropriate to the celebration, were 
read, 


JUSTICE TO MRS. TILTON. 


The question of allowing Mrs. Tilton to tes- 
tify as to her guilt or innocence is discussed 
among lawyers and others, and public opin- 
ion appears to favor her being admitted as a 
witness. This feeling has become so strong 
that a bill specially designed to bring Mrs. Til- 
ton on the witness stand was last week intro- 
duced in the Legislature at Albany by Assem- 
blyman Petty. He has been a careful student 
of the scandal literature, and says the people 
will never be satisfied until Mrs. Tilton is al- 
lowed to speak on oath; that the whole truth 
cannot be known until Mrs. Tilton is brought 
on the stand; inasmuch as the Legislature has 
already passed a law allowing the Court to ex- 
tend its term he thinks it is but right to go 
farther and remove all the bars against hus- 
band and wife testifying when either is uncer 
indictment, examination or trial. Mr. Petty 
is an Assemblyman from Suffolk County. Mr. 
Burtis of Kings Connty is also preparing a 
bill for the Legislature, to accomplish the 
same purpose, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Compulsory education is to be tried in Ohio. 





Two ladies have been chosen as members of 
the Nantucket School Committee. 

It is reported that the Empress Eugenie is 
suffering with consumption, and cannot live 
much longer. 


A coffee house has been started at Middle- 
town, Ct., under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Temperance Union. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, has a new woman’s 
club, the object being to arouse the thought of 
Women to the necessity of work in regard to 
practical reforms. 

A benevolent lady of South Boston, who re- 
fused to give her name, has left at Station 6, a 
arge quaatity of clothing for distribution 
among the poor of that district. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island has 
under consideration a bill to establish and 
tid free libraries in the several towns of that 
Mate, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dearborn Prescott, each sev- 
“ity years old, died at Grafton, New Hamp- 
hire, last week, on the same bed, and within 
‘ight minutes of each other. 

Tilton likened Moulton to Sir Philip Sid- 
‘ey, but Mr. Tracy thinks he is a modern Ju- 
‘as Iscariot. The latter estimate of the mu- 
‘ual friend is the one that is likely to go into 

istory, 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
‘ouri has appointed a committee to urge the 

nstitutional Convention to incorporate in 

* Constitution the right of Suffrage for wo- 
men, 

a ssrs. J. B. Ford & Co. will shortly issue 
‘Ts. Stowe’s ‘We and Our Neighbors” in 
k form, illustrated. In anticipation of the 

‘©, judging from that of her last book, “My 


\ if 


‘he present book already received, they 


re 


tlon 


In the House, the persistence of a woman 
who knows she is right was shown by the pre- 


for her rights in the fisheries that formerly 
belonged to her tribe. 

The North Carolina House of Representa- 
tives expelledJ. William Gray of William Co. 
on account of his non-belief in the existence 
of a God, as set forth in a pamphlet issued by 
him. The vote onit was—yeas, 46; nays, 31. 

Even Egypt is beginning to see light on the 
subject of Woman’s Rights. The Cairo (Ills. ) 
Gazette contains a bright, sensible letter, by 





| Mrs Oakes, showing the fallacy of an attempt 
by a Mrs. Oberly to make an argument against 
Woman Suffrage. 

An elegant coral necklace, generously given 
by Mrs. John A. Ubsdell, of New York, for 
charitable purposes, was disposed of by lot- 
tery recently at the rooms of the Hon. John 
Bigelow, ex-Minister to France, in the West- 
moreland Hotel. 

Senator Thurman says he ‘‘will not vote to 
give the black man more rights than white 
’ The heroism of this re- 
mark is lost when it is known that he is not 
in favor of giving either white women or 
black men their rights. 


women now have.’ 


Dr. Warren, President of the Buston Uni- 
versity, in an address lately before the medi- 
cal class, said, in reference to the past expe- 
rience of the school, ‘*The favorable influence 
of Co-education upon both sexes has done 
much toward solving this live issue of to-day.”’ 

The Good Templars of Great Britain rec- 
ommend the introduction into Parliament of 
a bill prohibiting the employment of young 
women behind bars in public houses and re- 
freshment rooms, ‘‘such employment being 
peculiar to this realm, and almost unknown 
on the Continent.” 

The first recorded Massachusetts law against 
cruelty to animals appears in the proceedings 
of the Great and General Court for 1641, as 
follows: ‘It is ordered by the Court, that no 
man shall exercise any tyranny orcruelty tow- 
ard any brute creatures, which are usually 
kept for the use of man.“ 

Social and religious affairs in India are be- 
coming quite lively. A Woman’s Temper- 
ance Club has recently been started, and a 
band of ladies in Calcutta have been going 
about and holding religious services in the 
drinking saloons, after the fashion of our 
American women in the time of their Crusade 
in the West. 

Rome is taking a look at the freedmen in our 
Southern States. Recently the Right Rev. 
Herbert Vaughan, D. D., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Salford, England, arrived in this 
city in the steamship Oceanic, accompanied by 
several priests. He comes to promote the 
Catholic missions among the negroes of the 
Southern States. 

Among the incidents of the terrible acci- 
dent in the Catholic church of Duane street, 
New York, last 
| presence of mind displayed by a woman, who 


month, was the remarkable 


sat in the gallery within a few feet of where 
the wall fell, and throughout the terrible panic 
which followed remained coolly in her seat 
until all danger was over. 

| About 300 of the operatives at the Mer- 
| chants’ mill, East Dedham, were 
locked out, Tuesday morning, owing to their 
leaving work, the night previous, at the ex- 
piration of ten hours, after having been noti- 
fied that the eleven hour system would be 
resumed that day. The affair has 
caused much excitement among the mill hands. 


woolen 


again 


Let every woman remember that she is le- 
gally a citizen, althoughnot yet allowed to 
vote. This fact is generally ignored. The 
Foxboro Times of last week for instance, says, 
“The call for the caucus, this evening, is 
made to all citizens. Make it a general thing, 
and select the best men for the offices. Party 
should have nothing to do with town politics.” 


George F. Iloar moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the resolutions of the Louisiana 
Committee, which recommend first, that the 
Conservatives be restored to the Legislature, 
and second, that Gov. Kellogg be recognized. 
These resolutions were acted upon separately 
and adopted. Henry L. Pierce was the only 
New England Republican who voted against 
the resolutions. 

The Vermont Woman’s Temperance Con- 
vention have adopted resolutions recommend- 
ing frequent mass meetings; careful circula- 
tion of temperance literature; teaching the hy- 
giene of totalabstinence, in Sabbath and pub- 
lic schools; judicious circulation of pledges, 
and private visitations of those who drink and 
those who sell, the aim being to go in a spirit 
of prayerful and helpful kindness. 


sentation of the petition of Priscilla Freeman | 


|] cent annual meeting of the stockholders of the | 
| First National Bank of Peoria, IIL, the name 
of Mrs. Lydia Bradley was placed at the head 
of the newly-elected Board of Directors. Mrs. | 
| Bradley is a wealthy widow of that city, and 

| one of the chief stock-holders in the bank. 

| 


In Michigan, last week, upon a bill ‘‘to ex- 
empt the property of women from taxation,” 
an adverse report was made and the bill was 
tabled. 

| Perty qualification of $250 was required of 


Yet in New York, so long as a pro- | 


colored men as a condition of suffrage, that 
| amount was exempted from taxation there on 
| the ground that “taxation and representation 
| are inseparable.’ 
| It occasionally happens that admirers of 
| poems copy and send them to us in writing, 
without indicating the source from which they | 
are taken. 
by been led to print them as original, under 


In one or two cases we have there- 


the impression that they were written for the 
Woman’s Joursat. This occurred three 
| weeks ago in the case of a beautiful poem by 
H. II. Of course we are always prompt to 
rectify the error. 

A resolve was reported to the Ilouse last 
week, providing for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to secure the elective franchise for 
women. When the question came up last 
Tuesday, it was voted down by a yea and nay 
vote, 120 nays to 75 yeas. The old preju- 
dices against women still cling to the descend- 
ants of Puritans, but there is clear sky ahead, 
and the day will yet surely dawn.—Berkshire 
Couric vr 

The Senate of Maine has defeated the bill 
substituting life imprisonment for the death 
penalty, by a vote of 15 to 15, and it is said 
that the only senator who was absent would 
have voted against the bill. The opponents 
of capital punishment have made a sharp 
fight for several years, and have come very 
near carrying their point at previous sessions 
of the Legislature, the vote last year being 
very close. 

A few years ago arespected citizen of Quin- 
cy was solicited by a liquor dealer to tend bar 
for him, and the offer was made of $1000 the 
first year and $1500 for the second year, pro- 
vided he would keep sober. The liquor deal- 
erremarked: ‘I have been in the business 
fifteen years, and I have had many bar ten- 
ders, but there has not been one but has suc- 
The 
pay was good, but the chances were against 
him, and he decided not to take the risk. 


cumbed to the excessive use of liquor.” 


- A man who was arrested at Lynn, Saturday 
night, inan intoxicated condition, had bought 
his liquor with money given him by his wife 
to get medicine for his child, which was at the 
point of death. The mother watched with 
the dying child while the father slept in the 
station house. 

We should like to ask opponents of Woman 
Suffrage whether that husband or that wife is 
the real head of that family, and which one 





| should do the voting if either one is to be dis- 
| franchised? 

Congress has passed the resolutions in re- 
gard to Louisiana recommended by George F. 
Iloar, seating the democratic members of the 
Legislature unjustly refused seats by the re- 
turning board, and recognizing Kellogg as 
This is the best of the 
Louisiana problem possible, evidently, and 


governor. solution 
the Louisiana people ought to accept in good 
faith the compromise thus offered them. The 
conservatives there are still very ugly, how- 
ever, and evidently intend to make more 
trouble. 





An amendment to the license bill now pend- 
ing in the House, if adopted, will give to wo- 
men the right to vote on the question of li- 
censing in towns and cities. There seems to 
be no reason why this amendment should not 
be adopted, and some very urgent ones in its 
favor. Ifa personal interest in the question 
can make it right for Woman to have a voice 
at the polls, her claims will not be disputed. 
It is into the home that dram-drinking carries 
its bitterest consequences, and from the home 
a protest against it should have its influence. 
—New Bedford Mercury. 


Mrs. Mary McCann, a widow of Palisade 
Ave., Jersey City Hights, attempted suicide 
on Thursday night, by jumping from a Payo- 
nia ferry-boat, shortly after it left Chambers 
St. She had three children dependent on her 
for support, and had been without work for 
some time, when she obtained employment in 
the ballet at Niblo’s Theater. That lasted 
only a short period, and she was again thrown 
out ofemployment. She applied at Barnum’s, 
was unsuccessful, and, becoming discouraged, 
threw herself in the river. An officer saved 
her life. She had eaten nothing for two days. 


Mr. David D. Field, in a lecture describing 
his tour round the world, spoke of the great 





Leading license representatives have made 
overtures to leading prohibitionists to allow 
the prohibitory law to stand, divesting it of 
| the seizure clause. Such a proposition is dis- | 
| honest, and should not be countenanced by 
| any man who believes in prohibition. Let | 
the friends of license do this if they choose, | 

| 
} 





| but make no compromise which will save the 
letter of the law at the expense of its enforce- 


. * es 2 7, * 
© and I,” and from inquiries and orders | ment.—Boston News. 


The election of a lady as a member of a 


; ‘aving printed 20,000 copies for the first | Board of Bank Directors is the latest instance 


of concession to Woman’s Rights. At the re- 


value of missionaries abroad. ‘They were 
everywhere respected. In Ceylon one lady 
had effected a perfect revolution in the social 
lives of the natives for the better. If we had 
to choose between sending consuls and mis- 
sionaries to foreign countries we would get a 
great deal more for our money out of the lat- 
ter than out of the former. Another impres- 
sion was the ease with which such a journey 
can be made. His wife was more fatigued by 
a trip from New York to her country seat at 
Stockbridge, Mass., than by the entire trip 


‘ around the world.”’ 


The Boston Transcript says that “‘the pathet- | 
ic story of Miss Anna Dickinson before a 
Hartford audience, wherein she pictures the 
sorrows of a young girl in custody in Suffolk 
county for infanticide, lacks effect when it is 
known that there is no such case on the rec- 
ords nor has there been for years.”” The sad | 
story which Miss Dickinson told is true, but 
The girl is now | 
in the Salem jail awaiting her trial for mur- | 


its locality is Essex county. 


der. 


The whole scheme of a democratic govern | 
ment is illustrated at its best in an ordinary 

New England town meeting. Any voter may 
call his official agent to account for the man- 
ner in which he has executed his trust. 
There is no intervention of conventions or | 
other devices by which direct responsibility 
is evaded between the principals and their 
agents, and no appeal from the judgment re- 
corded, The town is the exemplification of | 
pure democracy.—Boston Advertiser, 


It is not an exemplification of democracy 
at all, but solely and literally of an aristocra- 
cy of sex—all men, sovereigns; all women, 
subjects. 

A horrible case of cruelty, practiced by 
Hugh Smith of West Buxton, Maine, upon 
his wife, 50 years old, has just come to light. 
She has been confined all winter, in a cold | 
room, part of the time being chained and hav- | 
ing hardly any clothes on, till her feet and 
legs were so badly frozen that some of her 
toes have dropped off. 
ing the woman in this manner for years, 
though not so severely in previous years as 
during the present winter. Ilis plea is that 
she is subject to fits of insanity, but it is al- 
leged that he wants to marry another woman. 
Smith is to be prosecuted, 


Smith has been abus- 


A friend made a bright suggestion the other 
day, in response to a request for a donation to 
aid the Martha Washington Tea Party on the 
22d inst., in aid of the Centennial celebration. 
She informed them that she thought the Rhode 
Island Suffrage Society would be willing to 
contribute the pile of petitions, which from 
year to year have been sent up to the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, which sometimes 
are laid on the table, at other times denied. 
Miss Eastman suggests that there should be a 
pyramidal pile of them at the Centennial ex- 
position with the black flag of pirates waving 
from the top, and the pile itself fringed with 
black. 

By the provisions of the Colorado bill, which 
has just been signed by the President, the peo- 
ple of that territory will meet next autumn to 
elect delegates to a convention to form a 
State Constitution. The election to ratify or 
reject the Constitution will not take place un- 
til July, 1876, State officers and members of 


he would not advise him to do what he would 
not do himself.” Accordingly, the young man 
was on Wednesday expelled from the acade- 
my. 

The women elected to the Boston School 
Board have taken their seats and gone to work. 
And in spite of the little flurry in which its 


| door was so rudely slammed in their faces a 


year or two ago, it is safe to believe on general 
principles that the Boston School Board was 
never in such good shape to do good work as 


now. Thesoonerall our cities and towns sum- 


| mon sensible women to the councils of their 


School Committees, the better. Mother instinct: 
and experience are needed, not only in the elec- 
tion of the school teachers, nine-tenths of 
whom are women, but in a multitude of the 
They would 
make short work, for one thing, with the fol~- 


details of school management. 


| ly that builds five-story school-houses, to he 


wearily climbed by girls in their teens, and 
the cruelty that lays out courses of study re- 
quiring little children to lug home their books 
for evening study, when they ought to be play- 
ing “I spy,” or “jackstraws.’’"—Chicago Ad- 


vance, 





TL ’ " , 
BUSLNESS NOTICES, 
The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine, Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


The Eareka 10 yards twist for Button Hole and 
the 50 and 100 yards spools for hand or machine sew- 
ing, are the best. ll—It 


Colds and Coughs.—Sudden changes of weath— 
er are sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. 
Take at once “Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ let the 
Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight. li—It 


Twentieth year for Pyle’s Saleratus, and not 
one successful rival. Everybody acknowledges its 
superiority in all respects. It is always put up in 
pound packages under my name, and sold by first 
Beware that you are not deceived by 
11—4t 


class grocers. 
the misrepresentations of crafty dealers, 


Carpets.—We shall open on Monday, Mareh T, 
100 rolls Lowell Extra Supertines at retail for $1 per 
yard. 

Also 100 rolls Philadelphia Superfines, at 75 cents. 

Al-o, 100 rolls Philadelphia Two-Plys, at 50 ets. 

These are all fine goods, of pure stock, finest color- 
ing and new designs. 

NEw ENGLAND CARPET Co., 8 Hanover St., op- 
posite American House, Boston. 





Ta gostey Carpets.—lIn fine qualities and beau- 
tiful French Moquette Colorings, new designs, just 
received by NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 8 Hano- 
ver St., opposite American House, Boston. 


Don’t buy a low-priced trashy Tapestry Carpet, 
so much of which is hawked in the market at a low 
price. They are dear at any price. Butexamine the 
elegant French Moquette styles, in fine goods, just 
received by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO, 85 Han- 
over St., opposite American House, Boston. 





Carpet#,—Don't buy shoddy goods because they 
are hawked at low prices, Examine the elegant fab- 
rics that are just received and displayed by the New 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover St., opposite 





the State Legislature will then be chosen. The 
new Legislature when it meets will elect two 
United States Senators to be in readiness to 
take their seats, probably at the beginning of 
the second session of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress in December, 1876. The State will be 
| enabled to vote for President in November, 
| 1876, and will cast three electoral votes. 


If that profound political philosopher, Chas. 
R. Codman, who misrepresents Ward 6, Bos- 
ton, in the Massachusetts legislature, only had 
the good fortune to live in Indiana, we should 
expect to see him advocate a law giving at 
least three votes to Mr. L. Barr in all future 
elections. For Mr. L. Barr, an employee of 
one of the rolling mills at Indianapolis, is 
said to be one of the most powerful men west 
of the Alleghanies. He often picks up a 
couple of rails weighing 1120 pounds, for 
small wagers, and can handle a 560 pound 
rail more easfly than most men handle a fair 
sized stick of wood. He is credited with 
having lifted 1475 pounds not long since. And 
Codman bases the right of Suffrage on ‘‘phys- 
ical force.” 


At a meeting of the society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in New York, 
the Hon. Elbridge I. Gerry volunteered to 
respond for the ladies generally. 

“It was his firm belief,’’ he said, ‘that 
whenever Mr. Bergh was censured by one 
man he was endorsed by fifty ladies. It was 
a peculiarity of their sex. Without their 
aid the society, he felt assured, would never 
have made such rapid progress. The exten- 
sive branch of the society in Buffalo had been 
organized by no less a woman than the wife 
of Horatio Seymour. Women must love 
something, he averred, and if it was not a 
man, it would be an animal, and in nine cases 
out of ten, said he, the animal chosen by 
them is more worthy of their affection than a 
man. If the society could still continue to 
rely upon the ladies for assistance and sup- 
port, he had not the slightest doubt of its 
success. There was one thing which the la- 
dies might yet do for the society, which was 
to provide it witha handsome banner.”’ 

The trouble at the Naval Academy growing 
out of harsh treatment of the colored cadet 
Baker by members of the fuurth class, still 
continues. During the previous week Cadet 
Engineer Gordon Claude, of Annapolis, Md., 
was ordered, during drill exercises, to fence 
with the colored midshipman, and this he pos- 
itively refused todo. The superintendent of 
the academy thereupon told the young man 
that he must obey the order or resign, but 
even this failed, for Claude declined to do 
either. He was thereupon told to consult his 
father before giving a final answer. Claude’s 
father called upon the superintendent and 
told him ‘this son was raised as a Southerner, 





American House, Boston. 


Do you want a fine Floor Oil Cloth of the best 
make? Examine the stock at the New ENGLAND 
CARPET CO., 85 Hanover Street, opposite American 
House, Boston, 

We have a few rolls of good Venetian Stair 
Carpetings, which we shall close out at 25 cents per 
yard. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 85 Hanover St., 
opposite American House, Boston. 





1000 Cramb Cloths of English production, 
for sale at three-quarters value. NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET Co,, 85 Hanoyvor St., opposite American 
House, Boston. 11—It 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
— 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
March 15, at 4.30 Pp. M., Luey Stone will address the 


club on “Political Duties, and the Effect of the Ex- 
ercise of Political Rights on the Home.” 





Dress Reform,—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered, 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made ta. 


order, Send postage stamp for circular and price 
list. 
Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
« C.M, SEVERANCE, 
“« HELEN C, LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« J. W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
“« MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
* LOUISA BROWN, 
10—3m Dress Committee. 


Dress Reform in Chelsea.— Ladies of Chel- 
sea are invited to call at No. 90 Walnut St., betweer 
the hours of 10 A. M. and 4 P. M., and examine the 
new Dress-Reform garments. Orders taken and pat- 
terns obtained at same place, also copies of Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson’s book on ‘Dress Reform,’’ for 
sale. Mrs. C. P. NICKELS, 

Chelsea Agency for Dress Reform Committee. 


DE. ED. SPEAR, 


713 Washington St., Boston. 


To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E, 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures. 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 


S M I T HH’ § 


CRUSHED WHEAT, 


SUPERLATIVE 


Craham Flour, 
For sale at wholesale by 
A. Ss. & W.G. LEWIS & CO., 
58 LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 11—4t 











ANTED.—Lady agents for a new and popu- 
lar work written by a la y. Address stating 
age and experience, 
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and not on social equality with a negro, and 
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POETRY. 
“WHAT IS HIS CREED? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow's door, 
When the deep snow, frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor, 
That was his deed; 
He did it well; 
“What was his creed?” 
I cannot tell. 
His charity was like the snow, 
Soft, white, and silent in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves; a pall 
For flowers and weed, 
Drooping below. 
“What was his creed?” 
The poor may know. 








He had great faith in loaves of bread, 
For hungry people, young and old; 
And hope inspired kind words he said 
To those he sheltered from the cold. 

For we must feed 
As well as pray. 
“What was his creed 
I cannot say. 


He put his trust in heaven, and he 
Worked well with hand, and heart, and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief. 
“What was his creed?” 
“What his belief?” 
—Exchange. 


THE SAND-PIPER. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sand-piper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered drift-wood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reached their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 

One little sand-piper and I. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 

Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Staunch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sand-piper and I. 
Comrade, where will thou be to-night, 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My drift-wood fire will burn so bright, 

To what warm shelter can’st thou fly? 
Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds, 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye could reach, 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach,— 

One little sand-piper and I. 
I watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God's children both, 

Thou little sand-piper and I? 

—Exchange. 


— — — 


THE OLD TREE. 


«x? FOR NANNIE AND “B” FOR BEN, 





‘N” for Nannie and “B” for Ben; 
I see them now as I saw them then, 
On the bark of the oak tree wed; 
She sat waist. deep in the clover white, 
And the liquid gold of the June sunlight 
Swept over her sweet young head. 


And I stood carving the letters twain, 
That time and tempest have «ll in vain 
Striven to blur and blot; 
They live in the oak tree’s dusty grain, 
Stamped as their memory on my brain, 
Changing and fading not. 
Oh! the vows that I vowed that day, 
Their broken shafts in my bosom stay, 
Wounding it hour by hour. 
Could I be false to one so true? 
Dared I be cruel, my love, to you, 
Nannie, my lily flower? 
Ere the snows had whitened those letters twain, 
In the old church porch you hid your pain, 
As my bride and I passed by; 
Your eyes were brave but your check grew 
white,— 
The cheek I should have pillowed that night, 
Where it never now may lie. 
Little Nannie, you are at rest, 
The butter-cups growing over your breast, 
Close by the graveyard gate; 
But ah! L live to rue the day 
Gold tempted my steps from love away, 
And mine is the sadder fate, 
And I'd give the rest of my life to-night, 
To see you sit in the clover white, 
The sun on your locks of gold, 
And carve once more as | carved them then, 
“N” for N nnie and “B” for Ben, 
On the bark of the oak-tree old. 
~ Exchange. 


THE BAMBER FORTUNE. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 











On the last day of the old year Mrs. Bam- 
ber entered her shop, and served her custom- 
ers abstractedly, for her mind was full of trou- 
ble. She was the most cheerful and spright- 
jy of little women, with bright, keen blue 
eyes, a ruddy bloom in her soft, wrinkled 
cheeks, and flaxen hair arranged in stiff curls 
abeut her forehead; but to-day the demand of 
small boy, in shrill tones, for a bottle of 
Bambers’ Drops failed to produce the delight 
usually manifested by her under such cireum- 
stances. Bamber’s Drops was the remedy of 
her late husband for all the ills flesh is heir to, 
and Mrs. Bamber believed in it firmly, with 
the ardor of a sanguine nature and loving 
heart. The late Dr. Bamber’s star had set in 
sadness and gloom, before an unsympathizing 
world had consented to take his panacea by 
the teaspoonful. As far as the will of one 
fragile and very determined woman could 
make the world rescind its objections, Mrs. 


Bamber had prepared herself for the battle. 
When the small boy had taken himself off | 
with his purchase, she leaned her elbow on the 
counter and sighed deeply. 

“To think of the Platts coming to this! If 
Archibald was alive, instead of only his wife! 
He knew a deal about law, poor dear, and 
needed to, what with imitators and spurious 
articles to injure the trade. I would sell out, 
and give them every penny, if 1 could find a 
purchaser, and it was not allsosudden. Arch- 
ibald was grateful to his dying breath, and I’m 
not likely to forget that we owe everything to 
Dr. Platt. Dear, dear! Five thousand dol- 
lars, or a foreclosed mortgage. I tell you it’s 
pure spite in that Hiram Driggs; he don’t 
know how to behave himself as a rich man.” 

Mrs. Bamber’s gaze strayed anxiously about 
the place, as if searching for a way out of her 
difficulties. Did the clue actually lie in her 
grasp, without her being aware of it? The 
shop was very tiny but exquisitely neat, and 
the variety of articles for sale, which made it 
almost a museum, was arranged with a certain 
artistic perception of harmonious coloring. 
The late Dr. Bamber had been a chemist, and 
one side of the place was still devoted to those 
medicines which a woman may dispense with- 
out being a licensed apothecary, but the rest 
of his stock had been removed across the way 
to the new drug store, which was a grief to 
Mrs. Bamber’s soul, and replaced on her 
shelves with a few books, stationery, and gay 
worsteds. 

‘Why should I not be the apothecary after 
Archibald?”’ she had said to Dr. Platt, with 
an energetic nod of the head. ‘Don’t know 
as much as Peyton?”’ 

Peyton was the rival over the way. Dr. 
Platt, a rosy, good-natured gentleman, had 
made some soothing response, calculated to 
mollify feminine vanity, and suggested the 
stationery department asa fresh field for use- 
fulness. Mrs. Bamber’s eyes rested on the 
volumes opposite, a package of valentines in 
which the town indulged at the proper season, 
a jumping-jack dangling helplessly from a 
nail. Never by any chance did her gaze wan- 
der to the shop window. She went over to 
the other side and opened a show-case, which 
contained fat pin-cushions and impossible pen- 
wipers, articles made by old ladies of the re- 
duced gentlewoman type, and presented here 


for sale. 
“*T believe that I would sell my own soul to 


raise the money and help them out of trou- 
ble,” said Mrs. Bamber, vehemently; and 
then she took up a pin-cushion, as if in hopes 
that it might turn to gold in her hand. 
“Pooh!’’ these things have lain here for years. 
What good are they?” 

An aquarium occupied a place in the center 
of the shop—a crystal house where silky fibers 
of sea-weed grew about mimic grottoes, and 
fish of metallic hues flashed through the wa- 
ters. A guilty pang smote the little woman 
at the sight of it. In all these years of hard 
work and lonely widowhood the aquarium was 
the only extravagance she had allowed her- 
self, and often would she spend her time of 
rest gazing into the miniature water-world. 
If she could now give the money it had cost 
to the Platt family. 

A white gleam came softly through the win- 
dow from the snow-covered street; winter 
seemed to muffle the town of Stoneport ina 
mantle of silence, setting forth each house- 
hold in a separate atmosphere of individuali- 
ty. Upon the hill, where genteel Stoneport 
dwelt in large, old-fashioned mansions, the 
music of sleigh-bells and merry voices were 
to be heard, but down here on the main street 
the afternoon fell in quiet cold, deserted by 
traffic, as soon as the sun quitted the narrow 
thoroughfare. 

Miss Simmins, the milliner, peered from her 
window, and Mr. Peyton, the druggist oppo- 
site, polished his door-panes mechanically 
with a bit of chamois leather. The harbor, 
now dark and wind-fretted, lapped up to Mrs. 
Bamber’s very buck door. Pirates might 
have landed and carried her off at midnight, 
if they had been disposed, although Mrs. Bam- 
ber was not daunted by fear of such violent 
abduction. 
in rakish craft from the Spanish Main had 
not been unknown in the waters of this very 


In the old days piratical crews 


harbor, and Stoneport had been more inti- 
mately associated with the slave trade than 
was good for its reputation at a future date. 
Like so many towns on the coast of New Eng- 
land, prosperity had ebbed away, the bud of 
promise been blighted by some mysterious 
fluctuation of commerce. ‘There were those 
who detected a righteous Nemesis in the de- 
vay of Stoneport, and here it was left to crum- 
ble away in the sunshine, a moss-grown mem- 
ory of the past. The shop bell rang suddenly, 
and a girl entered. 


“You never promised—"’ began Mrs. Bam- | 


ber, breathlessly. 

The girl drew herself up. 

“I said no.” 

Charlotte Eaton was very attractive, cer- 
tainly, even in her anger, with flushed cheeks 
and tearful eyes. A little scarlet hood cover- 
ed her golden hair, and gave her something of 
childish beauty. At this moment there was a 
stir in the deserted street; people appeared 
like magic. A sleigh, curved like a shell, and 
lined with robes of fleecy white fur, drawn by 
spirited black horses in flashing harness, and 
driven by a solemn negro coachman in livery, 
slowly passed. The sole occupant was a 
small man wrapped in sable, with a keen, nar- 
row face, who gazed down on the commotion 
his splendor excited with irrepressible exulta- 
tion. This man was Hiram Driggs, and to 
show himself ostentatiously to his world of 
Stoneport was a pleasure which had not yet 
dulled on the rich man. 

‘‘His mother learned her trade when I did,” 
said Miss Simmins, the milliner. ‘‘l am sure 
nobody thought her son would come to own- 
ing everything.” 

The elder Driggs had, indeed, worked in se- 
cret many years, directing little rills of wealth, 
gleaned from any humble source, to his own 
dingy warehouse. Miserly and reticent in the 
extreme, Stoneport had not divined his riches 
until the son, now forty-five years old, sud- 
denly emerged from the bondage in which he 
had been held by his stern parent while living, 
to assume the role of millionaire. Hence the 
astonishment of the town; hence Hiram’s love 
of display. 

In Mrs. Bamber’s shop the two women grew 
rigid as the sleigh passed, the widow with in- 
dignation, and the young school mistress with 
acurious admixture of envy and repulsion. 
Had she not been urged, nay, almost threat- 
ened in all that she held dearest—her plighted 
troth with Charles Platt—to share the sleigh 
with its fleecy robes? Might she not save the 
Platt homestead, indeed, by paying this very 
price of marrying Hiram Driggs? Mrs. Bam- 
ber took her hands. 

‘‘Charlotte, let us go to this man and beg 
him to release them,” she said earnestly. 
**You must have influence with him.”’ 

“T am afraid to go,” said Charlotte. 

‘‘Afraid, when you are to be Charley’s wife? 
We must fight for him, my dear.”’ 

These two champions saw the sins of Mr. 
Driggs in the light of intense partisanship. 


would naturally make him tyrannical; more- 
over, he had selected Charlotte Eaton to fall 
in love with as the sweetest and most bloom- 
ing young lady in Stoneport. Hiram Driggs 
could certainly afford to please himself at last. 
Unversed in the deiicate phases of romance, 
he could by no means win a smile from Char- 
lotte, and discovered in wrath and consterna- 
tion that Charley Platt was his rival. He 
would foreclose and take possession of the 
house. 
the grasping tendencies of the man who wish- 
ed to establish a home, while the victims de- 
tected revenge. Vrobably both factions were 
wrong. 

Mrs. Bamber, with trembling Charlotte by 
her side, presented herself before the tyrant. 
He still dwelt in the wing of the warehouse 
where his father had been contented to abide. 
Perhaps he was chagrined to be found in the 
small parlor, which he had furnished with 
yellow satin curtains and sofas, when he 
would so soon take possession of the house on 
the hill. 
ful one, although Mrs. Bamber made herself 
spokesman on the occasion with all possible 
energy. 
Dr. Platt had given it originally, and was 
laughed at for her pains. 
was not a pleasant man to ask for favors, es- 
pecially when he came quite close to Char- 
lotte, and said, harshly, “You know my 
terms.”’ 


The mission was scarcely a success- 


Mr. Hiram Driggs 


ion away without another word. 

‘He is a brute,’’ said the little woman, 
tingling with mortification at the remembrance 
of the coarse laugh which had greeted her 
proposal of yielding up her all. 

They met a young man at the corner of the 
street. 

“Take care of said Mrs. Bamber, 
transferring Charlotte to his charge. 

**My dear Mrs. Bamber, I do not need the 
injunction,”’ said Charley Platt, in a voice he 
strove to render steady and cheerful, as he 
drew the girl’s hand through his arm with an 
air of tender protection. Charlotte and Mrs. 
Bamber looked at each other meaningly; 
then the latter turned away with a little pang 
at her heart. 


her,”’ 


These two were made for each 





“Oh, Mrs. Bamber!” she cried, and throw- 
ing her arms impulsively about the little wo- 
man, burst into tears. 

The girl was taller and larger than her com- 
panion, and yet clung to her. 

‘Has anything more happened?’ inquired 
Mrs. Bamber, alarmed. »Now don’t give 
way, my dear.”’ , 

‘I can’t help it,’’ sobbed the girl, excitedly. 
“Mr. Driggs has been to see me again. He 
came to the school-room, with all the children 
staring, and told me that he would not fore- 
close on the Platt property if I would marry 





him. Oh, what a cruel, cruel bargain!” 


Charlotte; but how would it be with them if 
evil, in the shape of Hiram Driggs, stepped 
between ? 
Mrs. Bamber was not only disturbed and dis- 
tressed, as she had been all day, but thorough- 
ly out of temper. She would have liked to 
set the world to rights, and had only succeed- 





| : . . . 
ed in ruffling her own amour propre in the in- 


terview with a brusque, rude millionaire. 

Perhaps it was this mood that made her shake 

| her head at the three pictures in her window. 

| “Oh, there you are! Lonly wish 1 could 

a the sum your frames cost me. Old 
masters, forsooth!” 


Ile was a mean man, and the power of money J 


Stoneport saw in this measure only | 


She soon offered up her shop, since | 


After that Mrs. Bamber drew her compan- | 


other, handsome Charley and pale, frightened | 


When she reached her own door | 


| The pictures were small and dark, as if 
| some shadow obscured their original meaning, 
| even as brambles and moss might have over- 
| grown the artist’s grave. The sun shot a 
| golden arrow in the window as Mrs. Bamber 
paused, and illuminated the dimcanvas. Per- 
| haps the radiance of revelation reached her 
|} soul in that glimpse, however faintly, the 
| gleam of an angel’s wing cleaving the sky, 
| the wonder of the Virgin’s upturned face; 
| but the sunset faded, and Mrs. Bamber was 
| left to sorrowful contemplation of the garish 
frames. ‘Some papist trash,” she solilo- 
| quized. ‘‘Whatever possessed me to get ‘em 
| new frames! I shall never see the money 
| back, I'll be bound! I’m sure I would be 
| thankful to get twenty-five dollars a piece, al- 
| lowing twenty for the frames; and I suppose 
| the pictures are worth five, if they amount to 
anything. Nobody will give that, though.” 
| A-year before the shop-bell had brought 
Mrs. Bamber from her supper to the contem- 
| plation of a thin, cadaverous stranger of the 
| brigand type, wrapped in a cloak, and with a 
broad hat drawn over his brows. The man 
| was faint with cold, and coughed dolefully; 
he had no money, and no friends. Mrs. Bam- 
ber was not the person to send away such a 
waif empty-handed. She placed him before 
the fire in her own kitchen, and made Nanny. 
her small hand-maiden, serve him with hot 
tea; she wrote a note to the clergyman, who 
dispensed charity, to find a lodging; and she 
finally dispatched him with a bottle of Bam- 
ber’s Drops as a gift. The stranger lingered 
in the garret furnished him, reserved, a trifle 
sinister, and only known to smile when Mrs. 
Bamber preached to him in a language which 
he but imperfectly understood. 

There came a day in rude March, when 
so many leaves drop from the tree of life, 
that the foreigner sent for Mrs. Bamber, be- 
queathing to her solemnly three small pictures 
set in carved wood. 

‘*They are worth their weight in gold,’’ he 
had whispered, and turned his inscrutable 
face—in which there lingered a triumph to the 
end—to the wall. 

Mrs. Bamber had shed a few tears, and car- 
ried her gifts home cautiously, as if she held 
some explosive projectile. The clergyman 
surveyed the pictures through his spectacles, 
and chilled the possessor’s enthusiasm some- 
what by expressing a preference for engrav- 
ings. He recommended replacing the quaint 
olive-wood frames with new ones, and expos- 
ing them for sale in the window, 
are not always the best financial advisers. 
Mrs. Bamber’s face grew very long when she 
saw the framer’s bill. Stoneport was skepti- 
sal of these daubs; besides, the widow asked 
Stoneport knew 
a chromo and a modern landscape full of 
lively coloring, but such dismal things were 
not to its taste. 

The last night of the year closed in sadly. 
Mrs. Bamber sat long beside the Morning 
Glory stove in the parlor back of the shop, 
| sipping her tea, in which beverage alone lay 
; consolation, <A portrait of Dr. Bamber, rep- 
| resenting him as a somewhat wall-eyed gen- 


Clergymen 


a fabulous price for them. 





tleman, hung above her, and opposite a cabi- 
net displayed among other relics several skulls 
| prepared by the lamented Archibald. Her 
| thoughts went back to a dreary day on an 
emigrant wharf when she landed with her 
husband, who had been injured by a fall on 


the voyage. The sense of desolate home- 


| 
| sickness again swept over her now, twelve 
years later, and a gentleman with a good-hu- 
mored, rosy face spoke to her kindly. Could 
she ever forget that this Samaritan was Dr. 
| Platt, of Stonepoint, now gone to his reward? 


He had asked a few questions, but had brought 
the friendless chemist to his own town, and 
established him in business. Noone knew the 
cost of it all. It was not the good physician’s 
way to make his charity a burden. Mrs. 
Bamber wiped her eyes as she sipped her tea 
by the stove, and the night closed in. 

Up on the hill the old Platt homestead was 


shrouded in gloom, and revealed only one dim | 


light in the dining-room. It was a brick 
house, with white pillars supporting a project- 
ing roof, shaded in summer by large trees, 
and seemed in the clear, crisp evening, sur- 
rounded by tender memories. Now it was all 
to be swept away, for the doctor’s purse had 


been ever open, and he had left wife and son 
The lovers stood 
in the window, hand clasped in hand, as if 
| claiming a silent mutual support, while Mrs. 
Platt, a stout lady with a querulous mouth, 
wandered from room to room gazing at her 


in straitened circumstances. 


precious household gods. 

“Even little Mrs. Bamber owns the roof over 
her head, and all owing to the doctor,’’ scbbed 
the poor lady, taking up a favorite tea-cup 
with loving touch. 

The young son set his teeth and drew a long 
breath. Charlotte could only lean her brow 
against the cool pane. If they knew all! 
The night brought sorrow, but the ensuing 
day was only anticipated with dread. 

Hiram Driggs made himself comfortable on 
the yellow satin couch of his little parlor, with 
a decanter of wine at his elbow, and a cigar. 


| If conscience is 
| should have been wholly at ease, but there 
had been an expression in Charlotte Eaton's 
eyes as she departed that day which pricked 
This 
The wonderful 


| Sie smartly even in remembrance. 
look he might never forget. 


a matter of education, he | 


backward glance of the Cenci haunts a world. 
Lounging on the yellow sofa he reasoned him- 
| self out of these fancies. He would gain at a 
| cheap rate a fine home. Dr. Platt wasa reck. 
| less spendthrift in his day, and his creditors 
| need not be blamed for that. As for Char. 
| lotte, he might make terms with that proud 
lady yet. Altogether the evening passed not 
| unpleasantly for him in planning improve- 
ments on his new property. 
New Year’s Day dawned on Stoneport, 
| bringing joy to many hearts, and striking like 
| a knell on other lives that found their burden 
| greater than could be borne. All nature 
smiled beneath a cloudless sky; the snow was 
rose-flushed on the slope, and the shrubbery 
glistened as if powdered with diamond dust ; 
the harbor, where two schooners rode at an- 
chor, was a deep blue. Stonepoint did not 
keep the holiday especially, although it still 
adhered to the Puritan belief that New Year’s 
Day should be sanctioned rather than Catho- 
lic Christmas. On the hill the young ladies 
appeared in pretty dresses of blue and pink, 
and there were cake and wine on the sideboard 
should the young men call. The shops were 
At 10 o’clock a man passed along the 
main street, paused before Mrs. Bamber’s 
shop-window, shaded his eyes a moment, and 
walked on. Mrs. Bamber observed him 
with the habitual curiosity of the resident of 
asmall place. He was an insignificant per- 
son in a gray coat, with red whiskers and a 
round face. That was all. Pale and anxious 
after a sleepless night, she stood with her 
eyes fixed apprehensively on the clock. It 
could not be long before Hiram Driggs would 
do his worst. The shop bell rang sharply. 
‘“What do you ask for your pictures, ma’am?”’ 

‘Five thousand dollars,’? muttered Mrs. 
Ramber, abstractedly, still staring at the 
clock. 

What was that? ‘The insignificant stranger 
in the gray coat had reached for the pictures, 
and was unceremoniously striking off the 
splendid gilt frames with his stout cane. 

‘Mercy! Stop! What are you doing?” 
Mrs. Bamber ran nimbly to his side and ar- 
rested his hand, 


+e 


open. 


I don’t want these frames,’ said the stran- 
ger, contemptuously. ‘You set your own 
price, and I will give you $5,000,” 

Mrs. Bamber sank down on a stool in speech- 
less astonishment. How unreal everything 
had become—the snowy street, the shop, the 
man in a gray coat! Surely Nanny would 
soon tap on her bed-room dvor and tell her it 
was time to get up. Then by a sudden and 
not unnatural transition of awakening, she 
became suspicious and vigilant. Her visitor 
wasted no superfluous words; his broad, ruddy 
face betrayed not a trace of emotion as he 
produced a crisp bit of paper, dipped a pen 
into Mrs. Bamber’s ink and began to write. 

“If you are not cheating me, let me see the 
money,” interposed Mrs. Bamber, sharply. 

Ile wiped the pen, restored it to a silver 
sheath in his pocket, and took up the draft. 

**Very good,’’ was his sole comment and he 
went out. 

Mrs. Bamber laughed hysterically. Would 
he ever return? Perhaps he was a maniac. 
It seemed an hour before he returned, and 
counted out a pile of broad shining gold pieces 
that made a pleasant, clinking music as they 
fell in a glittering heap. 
lars! 

Still phlegmatic, and apparently unmoved, 
the purchaser folded the pictures beneath his 
‘ ample cloak, and returned to the Stoneport 

Hotel, where he was the solitary guest. 
in his chamber his nerve melted; he beamed 


Five thousand dol- 


Once 


in broad smiles, and rubbed his hands with a 
subdued chuckle of triumph. 

‘Dirt cheap!” he said to himself, and fell to 
studying the dim canvas with the air of a 
connoissuer. He then wrote the following 
letter: 

To the Right Honorable the Earl of H—: 

My Lorp: I have the satisfaction of informing 
you that I have found the three pictures, after two 
years’ search in the States. They were in the posses 
sion of an ignorant woman, keeping shop in an ob- 
scure town of the New England coast, who sold them 
to me for £1000. The pictures are undoubtedly the 
missing originals of Raffaelle Sanzio, and will com 
plete your lordship’s collection, L tracked the Ital 
ian, Luigi Carnole, tothe haunts of his race in the 
city of New York, and was obliged to proceed with 
greater caution from the fact that he appears to hay: 
been actuated by revenge in the theft or the pictures 
Your lordship will be better able to determine that 
lam whether this revenge was a loyalattachment ¢ 
the palace of his master, the duke, and consequent 
rage at the dispersion of its works of art to ferci. 
lands, or a more strictly personal motive. He mal 
no effort here to sell the pictures as originals to deal- 
ers or private individuals, and after a quarrel wit 
some of his countrymen he disappeared, in compuny 
with another Italian, Pursuit led me across th 
plains to the Pacitie, where I found the second Ital 
lan, a wandering musician, only to learn that he hac 
parted with Luigi Carnole six months before, in the 
city of New Haven. In the latter place he had lived 
in poverty and bad health, and I was able to  fello* 
his steps to my present locality, where he died. 1 Te- 
turn to England by the next mail. I have the hone 
to subscribe myself, Your lordship’s most hum Ie 
and obedient servunt, ALGERNON SMITH. 


Mrs. Platt sat in her best parlor, her eyes 
swollen with weeping, and the curtains draw! 
to exclude the curious glances of Stoneport 
She held fast the hands of her son and Char 
lotte Eaton, and trembled at the stroke of the 
| clock. The young people gazed sadly at eac h 
| other across the black figure of the mother, 
| who was attired as if for a funeral. Would 
Hiram Driggs relent and give more time: 


it not probable that he would appear and claim 
his 








> Was 


| all? The young man could only chafe at 
own helplessness in the emergency and inable- 
ity to protect his own. i: 
The sound of flying feet made them at 
listen. Mrs. Bamber, breathless and without 
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a bonnet, rushed into the parlor and cast a 
leather purse down in Mrs. Platt’s lap. 

“Oh, you needn’t countit! I’ve done so | 
a dozen timesalready. Here’s $5000, and the | 
house is saved.”’ 

Between laughter and tears she explained | 
her unexpected wealth, and restored it to the | 
wife of her benefactor of years ago. Then a | 
shadow crossed her face, just dimming its 
brightness fora moment. Much could have | 
been done to advance the interests of Bam- | 
ber’s Drops, and place the remedy properly be | 
fore an enlightened public with the aid of this | 
money. She plucked Charley's sleeve in the | 
midst of the thanks which overpowered all | 
coherent speech, and said, tremulously: 

“You will not forget the Drops when you 
receive your Diploma, will you, Charley?” 

“Neither the Drops nor my debt,” returned 
Charley, in an unsteady voice. 

Then Mrs. Bamber, through a midst of 
tears, saw Charlotte Eaton rise, tall and proud, 
and take the purse from Mrs. Platt, for Hiram 
Diggs stood on the threshold. 

Thus a humble little woman placed her gift 
on the altar of the New Year.—Harper’s Week- 


U5 


— — — — 


CO-EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 





Let no one say, hereafter, that the Women 
have not carried the war into Africa, since 
even in Southern Africa, Woman’s Rights are 
in the ascendant. 

A *Ladies’ College”’ has been established at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The first distribution 
of prizes took place at this institution in De- 
cember last, in Port Elizabeth, in the hall of 
the Grey Institute. 

The Chairman congratulated the audience 
on the success of an educational institujion 
for females in Port Elizabeth on a similar ba- 
sis generally to the Grey Institute for boys, 
remarking that it was under careful consider- 
ation at the Town Council. He concluded by 
remarking that he should like to say a word to 
Miss Isitt about the influence she possessed 
over her pupils. It was a well-known fact 
that the good schoolmaster ruled his boys in 
everything, that boys ruled their mothers, and 
mothers their husbands. It was still better 
known that daughters ruled their fathers, and 
if the teacher had proper influence over her 
pupils, she must necessarily, through them, 
rule the fathers more directly than the master 
could through the boys, who had to use the 
mothers as a go-between. After compliment- 
ing Miss Isitt, Miss Edwards, and Miss Puc- 
kle, on the wonderful success which had 
crowned their efforts, he resumed his seat. 

Miss Isitt then rose and said she had listen- 
ed with great pleasure to what had fallen from 
the last speaker. It was not often man be- 
stowed praise on the softer sex, at least not in 
a proper sense. She was pleased to observe 
men’s minds were becoming mure enlarged, 
and that they could admit Woman’s equality. 
Women had long been kept down, and debar- 
red from the privileges of which man was al- 
lowed to avail himself, but the world was now 
becoming wiser. She was of opinion Woman 
was the superior of man. Did she not watch 
over his infancy, tend him in childhood, guide 
his youthful steps through the difficulties 
which beset his path, sow the seeds which were 
afterwards to bring forth good fruit? Didshe 
not know he was a man before he knew it him- 
self? And if Woman was the guide, director, 
and instructor of youth, must she not be the 
superior? She took this opportunity of thank- 
ing the committee and her associates, as well 
as the children, for so ably aiding her in her 
efforts. 


— — 


WHITELAW REID ON WOMAN’S WORK. 


“And yet I may claim one small title to 
speak of Woman’s work. It has been my 
good fortune for six or eight years, in this 
city, to be able to give employment to a num- 
ber of women, and to pay for their work pre- 
cisely what it seemed to be worth, without 
reference to the sex of the worker. That, 
after all, seems to be the true basis for any 
successful efforts you may make to help work- 
ing-women. First of all—justice ? After that, 
there will be far less need for charity; and 
what does prove to be wanted may generally 
take that better form of merely helping the 
needy to a way to help themselves.”’ 

“I know that this question of wages is not 
without its embarrassments, and that frequent- 
ly where women claim equal pay with men 
in the same work, they are claiming what they 
do not earn, and what employers cannot give 
without loss. But this does not affect the 
general principle. When their work is clear- 
ly and in all respects equally valuable, it is 
entitled to equal reward. When you refuse 
that, you are undermining the very founda- 
tion for any honest effort by women to earn 
If they are to start fairly 
to support themselves, you must not begin by 
breaking down their self-respect, and outrag- 
ing their sense of right. You do both, if you | 
Pay them less for the same work equally well 
done, for the sole reason that they are women 
and not To-day, through the whole 
range of women’s employments, but espec- 
ially in the industries wherein they come in 
‘ompetition with men, there is a constant 
complaint that working-women rarely become 
much more than apprentices, that they do not 
learn their trades, that they are not generally 
good, trustworthy, efficient operatives, that 
they are not so attentive or industrious or per- 
sistent as working-men. How can they work 
with the spirit and zeal men show, if they are 
to be met on pay day by an unjust and intrin- | 
sically mean discrimination ? How can they | 
nerve themselves to the thorough mastery of 
the handicraft or art,when thoroughness brings 
no reward? I am urging no sentimental plea. 


their own living. 


men. 





It is not a question of chivalry, but of justice. 
I do not ask for fair pay for women because 
they are women but because they earn it. 
Wherever they do not earn, by all means re- 
fase to give it. I only ask that, when they 
do earn as their brother-laborers, 
they shall be paid as much, and that they 
from the outset the stimulus of 
knowing that equal work will always bring 


much as 
shall have 


equal pay.” — Whitelaw Reid at Woman's Indus- 

trial Meeting. 

THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR AND THE 
SLAVE TRAFFIC. 





The English newspapers publish a procla- 
mation issued by the Queen of Madagascar, 
and dated Antananarivo, October 2, 1874, or- 
dering the liberation of all slaves imported 
into her kingdom since the date of the treaty 


! 


of 1865, entered into with Great Britain for | 


the suppression of that traffic. 
is a translation of the document: 

“TI, Ranovalomanjaka, by the grace of God 
and the will of the people Queen of Madagas- 
car and defender of the laws of my country, 
have made an agreement with my relations 
across the seas that there shall not be allowed 
to be brought into my country people from 
across the seas to be made slaves. And on 
account of this | command that if there are 
any Mozambiques lately come into my coun- 
try since the 7th of June, 1865, which was the 
year of the completion of the agreement with 
my relations across the seas, then they are to 
become ‘isan ny ambaniandro’ (a phrase ap- 
plied to the free inhabitants of Madagascar) ; 
and if they wish to dwellin this land then 
they may do so and be of the number of free 
people; and if they wish to return across the 
sea from whence they came, then they are at 
liberty to go. And if there are any who con- 
ceal Mozambiques lately come to be slaves 
and do not set hem at liberty to become ‘isan 
ny ambaniandro’ they shall be put in chains 
forten years. Says, Ranovalomanjaka, Queen 
of Madagascar, &e., &e. 
Ranovalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar. 
Says, Rainilaiarivony, Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief in Madagascar.’’ 


The following 
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A GENUINE HERO. 


WILLIAM MARKS’S DESCENT INTO A BURNING 


COAL PIT. 

The fire in the mine at Osage City, Kan., 
broke out about midday, and, when first dis- 
covered, the main shaft in the mine was ina 
blaze, with thirty-two men and boys at work 
beyond and beneath the flames, nearly forty 
feet below the level of the earth. In a few 
minutes the whole population of the place 
rushed to the scene, anda thousand or more 
men, women and children—the relatives, 
friends, and neighbors of the entombed miners 
—were gathered at the mouth of the burning 
shaft, stupefied with fear and anguish. All 
the wells in town had run nearly dry, weeks 
before, and searcely enough water could be 
secured to subdue the heat above ground, 
mnuch less to arrest the conflagration inside the 
mine. Thus matters stood for two awful hours, 
when a railroad engine arrived with a full 
tank, which was hurriedly emptied into the 
shaft, and a great shout of hope went up from 
the people. 

At this juncture, a man emerged, like a 
specter, from the blaze and smoke, and fell in 
a swoun at the very edge of the shaft. An 
hour later, two more men cried up through 
the flames for help, and a ladder was lowered 
to them, on which they made their way to the 
top, and were dragged forth alive, but burned 
and blackened beyond recognition. Three 
were now saved, but twenty-nine others were 
still below, and the fire was not yet under con- 
trol. The terrified crowd stood aghast for a 
few minutes, and then, suddenly, a panic of 
despair seemed to seize them, the stifled moans 
of the women and children breaking out afresh, 
and the men drawing back from the mine with 
blanched and averted faces. The supreme 
moment of the emergency had come, and the 
one man to meet it was there. His name was 
William Marks, and he stepped to the front 
with the promptness and the modesty of a 
true hero. ‘Fasten a rope around me, and let 
me down into the shaft,“ he said. ‘The prop.- 
osition was appalling, but down he went into 
the horrible cavern, without another word, 
and, reaching bottom, freed himself for his 
search in the entries diverging from the main 
shaft. At almost the first step into the stifling 
darkness, he stumbled upon the inanimate 
form of one of the miners ina coal car, which 
he pushed to the entrance, secured the rope 
around the body, called to those above to 
hoist away, and in a moment the man was 
safe. Further search soon revealed the where- 
abouts of the remaining twenty-eight, and 
slowly, but surely, Marks piloted them to the 
mouth of the mine, and delivered them, one 
by one—many insensible, but all alive—out of 
the jaws of death into the hands of their wives 
and children. Then, when the last one had 
been rescued, he came himself to the surface, 
scorched and blinded, and nearly suffocated, 
and stood there silently among the cheering 
towns-people, the master of the situation. 

Thus the peril was surmounted without any 
sacrifice of life; but the heroism was there all 
the same. The rescue of the helpless miners 
and the escape of the man who gave death 
scorn to save them, spoiled the perfection of a 
tragedy; but the destruction of all concerned 
could not have added to the radiance which 
belongs to the unselfish bravery of William 
Marks. He was a common workingman.—St?. 
Louis Globe. 





WOMEN AND FINE ARTS. 


The Manchester Guardian calls attention to 
some of the pictures in the Institute of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors, and the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors. Mrs. William Duffield 
has a high reputation as a painter of flowers; 
her study of scarlet Peziza, Chanterelles, and 
A. Porrigeus shows that she can transfer her- 
self to the less promising field of fungi with 
equally brilliant effect. There is some diffcul- 
ty in estimating correctly the two contribu- 
tions by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who last 
year stepped at once into fame as the painter 
of the ‘*Roll Call.” As a reminiscence of the 
Life Guards at Wimbledon, she gives usa 


This is the word of 





large and dexterous sketch in pen and ink of 
horses and men coming down in full charge 
on the spectator. Her sketch for a figure in 
a drawing of the 10th Bengal Lancers at 
‘*-Tent-pegging”’ has at least sufficient breadth 
andaudacity. But before Miss Thompson won 
her laurels at the Royal Academy she had giv- 
en critics reason at the Dudley Gallery to dis- 
trust her rendering of horses in full action; 
and there is a recklessness in her two contri- 
butions to the exhibition of the Institute which 
we cannot desire to see even in the sketches 
of an able and rising artist. Miss Clara Mon- 
talba, in the Gallery of the Society, like Miss 


Elizabeth Thompson in that of the Institute, | 


is seen to be walking boldly on dangerous 
ground. Her drawing of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey is simply a failure; she has 
shown in it no sense of architectural effect, and 
has unduly emphasised the reredos at the ex- 
pense of the stonework. But modest failure 
is sometimes no great offence; and Miss Mon- 
talba is seen to be most in peril, not when she 
drowns local color in sober grey, but when she 
treats with an over-liberal allowance of red 
and black such different subjects as Lime- 
house Creek, and the Fish-market at Hastings, 
and the interior of the Hotel,de Cluny at Par- 
is. She is then questionably near the line 
which separates boldness from rudeness.— 
Women and Work. 


‘FEMALE SOCIETY. 


It is better for you to pass an evening once 





or twice a week in a lady’s drawing-room, 
even though the conversation is slow, and you 
know the girl’s song by heart, than in a club, 
a tavern, or a pit of a theater. All amuse- 
ments of youth to which virtuous women are 
not admitted, rely on it, are deleterious in 
their nature. All men who avoid female so- 
ciety have dull perceptions, and are stupid, 
or have gross tastes, and revolt against what 
is pure. Your club swaggerers, who are 
sucking the butts of billiard cues all night, 
call female society insipid, Poetry is unin- 
spiring to a jockey; beauty has nocharms for 
a blind man; music does not please a poor 
beast who does not know one tune from anoth- 
er; but asa pure epicure is hardly tired of 
water-sauces, and brown bread and butter, I 
protest I can sit for a whole night talking with 
a well-regulated, kindly woman about her girl 
Fanny or her boy Frank, and like the even- 
One of the great bene- 
fits a man may derive from a woman’s society 
is that he is bound to be respectful to her. 
The habit is of great good to your moral man, 
depend upon it. 
most eminently selfish men in the world.— 
Thackeray. 


ing’s entertainment. 


Our education makes us the 





HUMOROUS. 


What kind of sweetmeats were in the ark? 
Preserved pairs. 

How to meet a man of doubtful credit. 
Take no note of him. 

A California poet has bought a mule, and a 
brother poet chronicles it as a remarkable in- 
stance of self-possession. 

A Duluth paper says one of the streams run- 
ning into Lake Superior from the north is call- 
ed ‘*Temperance River,’’ because it is the on- 
ly one of all the tributaries of the lake that 
has no bar at its mouth. 

A bashful young clergyman recently rising 
to preach for the first time, made a terrible 
mix of it, and announced his text in this wise: 
„And immediately the cock wept, and Peter 
went out and crew bitterly.” 

It may not be true, but it is said that an 
Irishman, after he had seen numerous hills 
and mountain ranges of New Hampshire, ex- 
claimed, **Bedad, I never was in a country be- 
fore where they had so much land they had 
to stack it.”’ 

A couple of neighbors became so inimical 
that they would not speak to each other; but 
one of them, having been converted at a camp 
meeting, on seeing his former enemy, held out 
his hand, saying, ‘‘How d’ye do, Kemp? I am 
humble enough to shake hands with a dog.” 

A young yachtsman, who has just had a 
really very beautiful yacht built for him, asked 
a literary friend fora good name to give it. 
“Something unhackneyed, you know, and yet 
descriptive.” ‘The reply met the case. ‘Call 
it O, si sic omnes!” That is, in English, 
**Would you were all like this!” or, which 
will perhaps be quite as appropriate, we may 
translate it, ‘*Oh, seasick Omnes!”’ 

When the celebrated French chemist, Orfila, 
was on one occasion a witness at a trial for 
poisoning, he was asked by the president if he 
could state the quantity of arsenic requisite 
to kill a fly. ‘Certainly, M. le President,” 
replied the expert; “but I must know before- 
hand the age of the fly, its sex, its tempera- 
ment, its condition, and habit of body, wheth- 
er married or single, widow or maiden, wid- 
ower or bachelor.” 

A school examination. Eloquent speaker. 
Pleased teachers. Delighted, happy boys. 
Eloquent speaker speaks his piece. ‘Toward 
the end grows eloquent. At the close gets 
out some tremendous rhapsodies on the Amer- 
ican flag, stretched in the rear of the plat- 
form across one corner of the room. ‘See 
that flag, boys! Emblem of freedom! Sign 
of loyalty! ‘Token of liberty! Boys, why, oh 
why is that flag hung there?’? Just then a 
little jackanapes of a boy promptly squeaks 
out the most unexpected response. ‘It’s put 
there to hide the dirt, sir.” Great applause. 
Boy saysno more. Speaker sits down during 
the applause, and collapses. Examination 
over. Boys go home. 

A good story is told of Rev. Mr. B——, of 
, in Massachusetts: 

An old lady in his church was told by some 
one who did not like his theological sentiments 
that he was an Arminian. She was greatly 
distressed at the statement, and went at once 
to her pastor to ascertain from himself if the 
charge was well founded. 











“Mr. B——,” she said, ‘‘I’ve heard that you 
are an Arminian, and I’ve just come right to 
yourself to know if it’s true.”’ 

An Arminian, my good woman," said Mr. 
B ; “why, I was born in Danvers!” 

“There, there,”’ said the old lady, hastening 
back to her informant; “I knew it couldn’t 
be so, and it isn’t, for I went and asked him- | 
self, and he told me he was born in Danvers!’’ 

The old lady evidently thought the term Ar- 
minian had some relation to geography, and 
that he? minister’s birth in Danvers settled 
the question.—L£ditor’s Drawer, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SPRING OOURSE OF INSTRUOTION, 


The elegant and commodious New College Build- 
ing will be open for this course which will commence 
March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks. DE- 
MONSTRATIVE teaching and PRACTICAL 
WORK by the student will predominate; the course 
being supplementary to the winter lectures. This 
course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 
THE COLLEGE. 

For further particulars apply to 


RACHAEL Le BADLEY, 
North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER, Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only 31, postage paid. Address 
Tuk TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2-—ly 


$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 


per day. Agents wanted, All 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once, Don't delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 











A. M.. Dean’ 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading —— in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect”? steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind eare and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman physician, Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 
For circular, address 


Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. .a@ 


The Summer Term commences March 15, 1876, an@ 
continues fifteen weeks. 

It is devotedjto Reading{Daily Recitations, Praec- 
tical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and Clinies, 
both medical and surgical. This course presents es- 
pecial advantages to those commencing the study of 
medicine, and is free to all matriculants of the 
school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 6, 
1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars address I. T. TALBOT, M. 
D., 31 Mt. Vernon St., or J. WH. WOODBURY,M. D., 
58 Temple St., Boston. 10—4t 


Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


POTTER'S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satisfaction given by 
our former introductions 
gives us confidence in eallin 
attention to the above novel- 
ty. Since we introduced the 
now famous Concord Corn 
we have watched with inter- 
est for any improvement 
that —*— to eclipse that 
vopulor favorite. We. be- 
ieve the variety now offered 
superior in many respects, 
combining as it Joes earli- 
ness with unexcelled sweet- 
ness, richness of flavor, and 
lurability of tenderness. We 
tre contident this will prove 
: athe greatest acquisition yet 
Offereu. Pitena, cvataining suffictent for fifty 
hills, 25 cents. For full description of the above and 
other novelties see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged improy- 
ed and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engravings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Gladiolus Lillies, &c., &c., also full 
directions for culture, Sent free on receipt of twe 
3-cent stamps. Address, 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira-' 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water—~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 





e 
xcelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
$9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
ete. Larger sizes forlarge work, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
, R ful pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
— have great fun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 


E 






Portable 





PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY H. HEALD, M.D. 
3—13t 


New in 1873. Greatly ime 
proved for 1874. 

Any lady can at once understand 

its construction and operation, A 


os” child even can use it successfully, 
0 





THE 


But a few moments required to 
sweep an ordinary sized room, and 

AC" the surface swept will be found 
@ clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Wi!l last from 

SIX to TEN years, working per- 

J fectly all the while. 

Dyoi *24 

CARPET Price $3.50 each. 
— — 

For sale everywhere at House 
Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
eral Stores. Can be sold in any 
thriving town. Packed toaccom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
and half dozen cases. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPKAN PLAN, 
17 fsrattle Street, Boston, 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


SB” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their cust 8 with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDIAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
De Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 

yromptly. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Teast river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars, 

J.B. Watkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansag. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 


387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 


$ catalogue presses type ete, to the Mfre 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S. 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


562—25t 


ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 60 cents in cloth, Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





The Institution has a 


guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors, 


47—13t 


106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 
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RUFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


Under this appropriate heading we print a 
Yew articles, to which we ask the special at- 
tention of our readers. The first is from the 


Springfield Union, which gladly accepted the 


aid of the women in the Grant campaign of | 


1872, and whose editor then participated in 
the great “Congratulation meeting” in Spring- 
field, addressed by Mary A. Livermore and 
other ladies, to promote the Republican cause. 
But the Union now goes back on Suffrage, 
and makes the most reckless misstatements 
concerning it, forgetting that another Presi- 
dential election approaches. Verily, “Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

One could not ask for a more Christian spir- 
it than that in which the organs of the Wo- 
man Suffrage party receive their rebuffs and 
snubs by Legislatures, Congresses, and popu- 
lar votes. The fact that it might have been 
worse seems to afford them constant cause of 
thankfulness. If a Legislature defeats their 
reforms by a two-thirds vote the friends of 
the cause are called on to take courage be- 
cause it was nota three-fourths vote; and if it 
was a three-fourths vote it is exultantly com- 
pared with a four-fifths vote. If the advo- 
cates of the cause are given a hearing only, 
the progress which this fact indicates over the 
days in which not even this would have been 
vouchsafed, is proudly pointed out. If the 
people of Michigan defeat Woman Sutfrage 
by forty thousand majority, attention is par- 
ticularly called to the cheering fact that the 
majority was not eighty thousand. That 
earnest advocates of the cause will be in the 
least discouraged when the millennium finds 
the reform not one whit progressed beyond 
its present point, is not to be expected. But 
if they were liable to discouragement there 
are several facts in the present outlook which 
would have that effect. In the first place 
that defeat in Michigan is the most serious 
check the cause has ever received. It was a 
distinct and overwhelming repudiation of the 
idea by one of the most intelligent communi- 
ties in the country, and that, too, after a most 
thorough stumping of the State by the friends 
of the cause. The issue was fairly and 
squarely before the people, and they passed 
upon it decisively. 

In discussing this defeat, Dr. Holland, in 
Scribner's for March, has some rather forci- 
ble reflections upon its causes. The chief of 
these in this country is undoubtedly the loose 
social and sexual theories into which Woman 
Suffrage has so generally run. There has 
been something queer about all the prominent 
advocates of the cause which has repelled 
steady going people. A large wing of them 
has been made up of open free lovers. The 
best of the leaders have either been exagger- 
ated old maids or married women who re- 
tained their own names, or had some other 
queer streak. The men who have advocated 
the cause have been generally of the Tilton 
pattern; their hair has been too long to in- 
spire the confidence of the masses. Dr. Ilol- 
land says, ‘‘Wherever the movement has come 
to a social head it has come to an abscess or 
an ulcer. It has had special attractions for 
those entertaining loose social themes, and 
the good and pure women engaged in it have 
been obliged again and again to wash their 
hands and protest... ... In short, it has 
seeme 1 impossible to keep it out of social 
bad odor.”” The people will not forget that 
the ‘Tilton-Moulton-Woodhull crowd were 





| The Woman Suffrage resolve was taken up 


by the house and finally and severely settled, | 


being rejected by a large majority. — Its 
friends didn’t even call for the yeas and nays. 
\ WOMAN WRONGED. 

The scandalous injustice of allowing Theo- 
dore Tilton to testify against his wife, and at 
| the same time of suppressing Elizabeth Til- 

ton’s testimony in her own behalf, is so fla- 
grant that the newspaper press of the country 
The Adams Transcript 


is coming to her aid. 
bravely says: 
POOR MRS, TILTON. 

This woman is in the most dreadful position 
of all. Her husband can testify and give his 
side of the story—produce her admissions, her 
| most confidential letters, utter all his suspi- 
| cions and jealousies—in a word, can swear 
| her into infamy, and yet her mouth is closed. 
| Moulton and Mrs. Moulton can both swear 
| against Mrs. Tilton and give their versions 
| and constructions, and yet Mrs. Tilton cannot 
| open her lips to explain or contradict. This 
| is the law, but itis nevertheless a cruel injus- 
tice. This gives the husband and his confed- 
erates all the advantage. There Mrs. Tilton 
sits in the Court room, facing this pitiless 
storm of accusation, with two cruel men and 
one woman pouring out their terrible words 
which cover her with shame, and yet there is 
no provision in our civilization for that poor 
woman to make reply. The spectacle is re- 
volting and barbarous. This is a trial to as- 
certain the truth, and the presumption of inno- 
cence protects all concerned until the jury has 
pronounced their verdict. Mrs. Tilton, ac- 
cording to this theory, is presumed to be in- 
nocent until the verdict is given, and yet, with 
this presumption of innocence, she is excluded 
from the case and compelled to hear with 
closed lips her husband, Moulton and Mrs. 
Moulton swear her to infamy, before all the 
world. ‘There is chivalry for you and fair 
play! If Tiltonand Moulton had the manli- 
ness of which they boast, they would sooner 
die than consent to strike this helpless woman, 
unless she had the opportunity to speak in her 
own defense. Mrs. Tilton could explain much { 
which now looks dark, and could throw a flood 
of light upon this whole dreadful tragedy, but 
the law, which man has made for his own in- 
terest, forbids, and she must endure in silence, 
The spectacle in that court room in Brooklyn, 
with that shrinking woman submitting to the 
torture of this trial, while denied a voice, im- 
peaches our civilization and makes a mockery 
of justice. 

The excuse for her exclusion is that she is 
not technically a party to the suit which is 
Tilton against Beecher, but this is a mere 
technicality, while really her character and 
all she holds dear on earth, are put in jeopar- 
dy. Tilton can testify and Beecher can testi- 
fy and Moulton and wife can testify, but poor 
Mrs. Tilton must be silent while jealousy, 
malice and revenge blast her fame forever. 
This is the justice and magnanimity of man, 
who makes all the laws and orders all the 
forms of judicial proceedings. The time will 
come, when such a spectacle will be impossi- 
ble. The time will come when strong men 
will be ashamed to crush a dumb and pleading 
woman. As the law stands, a wife is at the 
mercy of the husband and the most debauch- 
ed libertine can ‘“‘lie her life away”? without a 
chance to reply. 

This is all wrong and should be changed. 
Decency and fair play demandit. If the hus- 
band is allowed to swear against the wife, 
then, let the wife swear in her own defense 
and against the husband. If Tilton can swear 
to the confession of his wife, then let Mrs. 








leaders of Woman Suffrage, and that all 
Beecher’s troubles arose from his connection 
with that cause and what seem its insepara- 
ble concomitants. A good many people be- 
lieve that there is something radically un- 
sound in the theories of the Suffragists as to 
woman’s status, which necessarily involves 
loose social notions; others claim that the 
association of the cause with these tenden- 
cies is an accident. The fact that in England 
it is not so associated, supports the latter 
view. But all must agree that there is not a 
host of a chance for Woman Suffrage in this 
country, till the past ten years in the history 
of its agitation have faded from the public 
mind, and its advocacy has passed into whol- 
ly different hands; not till Woodhull and Til- 
ton are dead or in the penitentiary. 

Dr. Holland quotes several passages from a 
recent letter from Wyoming, upon the work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in that territory. It 
seems thatthe women generally vote as their 
husbands do, except in cases where candi- 
lates are of notoriously bad character. The 
latter point might seem a gain, but is not so, 
for the letter adds that, ‘tin such cases we 
find the vote of the respectable portion of the 
women offset to a considerable degree by the 
Jisreputable classes.’’ The effect is that the 
results of an election are not materially 
changed by Woman Suffrage. Itis also found 
to throw peculiar burdens upon women who 
do not desire to enter the political arena, for 
when the disreputable classes turn out to vote 
on one side it becomes a necessity for the good 
women to turn out, however reluctantly, and 
counteract these votes. The conclusion is 
that Woman Suffrage adds to the burdens of 
a campaign without materially affecting the 
results. The same letter states that the ex- 
periment of having women sit in juries was 
after trial entirely given up. The probability 
is greater that Wyoming will renounce Wo- 
man Suffrage than that any other State or 
territory will follow its example.—Spring/ield 
Union. 

The Boston correspondent of the Hartford, 
Ct., Courant says: 

The Woman Suffrage “reform’’ has receiv- 
ed very quietly its annual rebuff at the State 
House. Inthe House of Representatives there 
was no discussion on the bill of the commit- 
tee, that body contenting itself with voting it 
down by about two to one majority. In the 
Senate, a more moderate measure was advo- 
cated by all the members of the committee re- 
porting it, and there got ten votes—just : 


Tilton tell of his confessions of adultery, of 
his cruelties, desertions and wrongs. If Tilton 
forces his wife, on a sick bed, to sign an im- 
putation upon Beecher of improper proposals, 
which Tilton and Moulton afterwards destroy 
in order to swear that it was a confession of 
adultery, then let Mrs. Tilton testify to the 
truth, and help to expose this conspiracy 
against her honor. If both husband and wife 
are allowed to testify, the jury will have both 
sides and can form a safer and fairer judg- 
ment. 

The Berkshire Courier says: 

ONE WOMAN’S RIGHTS DENIED. 

There is one feature of this Beecher and 
Tilton trial which clearly shows the inequali- 
ty of New York law in application to men and 
women. Inthis wretched business Mr. Tilton 
goes into Court and swears away the virtue 
and fidelity of his wife. He brings in Moul- 
ton and his wife to corroborate his testimony ; 
he introduces letters and statements to contirm 
his story. His wife sits in Court and hears it 
all, and yet, according to New York law and 
justice, she cannot testify to the truth or fal- 
sity of her husband’s statements. Yet she, 
of all, knows best whether she is innocent or 
guilty. She has her own reputation at stake, 
and she has children to protect from this fear- 
ful blight; but her lips are sealed, while her 
husband can lic her into infamy. Can there 
be a greater wrong to society than this? 
Whatever may be the result of this trial— 
whether Beecher be acquitted or convicted, 
Mrs. Tilton must bear the odium and shame 
her husband has cast upon her without the op- 
portunity of denying it in a Court of justice. 
With such instances before us, is it any won- 
der that women appeal to our Legislatures 
for rights ofequality? Are they to be blamed 
for seeking to protect themselves against in- 
famy and disgrace? The greater wonder is 
that there are not more men ready to assist 
women in obtaining their rights, and battling 
for principles which should rise to highest 
consideration, 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Tuesday, February 25, in the House of 
Representatives, the following resolve provid- 
ing for an amendment to the Constitution to 
secure the elective franchise and the right to 
hold office to women was under consideration. 





quarter of the members elected. It appears 
to be a gratification to the advocates of con- 
ferring the Suffrage upon Woman to consider 
it an ‘‘issue’’ before the people, and be allow- 
ed to go through the motions each year, in- 
eluding the expression of chagrin at its fail- 
are; and the whole affair has become so pure- 
hy one of form that it can hardly be said to do 
more than amuse anybody else. So there is 
not much use in interfering with this kind of 
enjoyment. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says tice; we 
suppose for the pleasure of saying it: 


Resolved, Ry both houses, the same being agreed 
to by a majority of the Senators and two-thirds of 
the members of the house of Representatives present 
and voting thereon, that it is expedient to alter the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth by adopting the 
subjoined article of amendment, and that the same, 
as thus agreed to, be entered on the journals of both 
Houses, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and 
referred to the General Court next to be chosen, and 
that the same be published, to the end that if agreed 
to by the General Court next to be chosen in the 
manner provided by the Constituti »n, it may be sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval and ratifica- 
tion, in order that it may become a part of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Trve t, of Lawrence, moved an amend- 





| 


| ment, which was adopted, striking out the 
word ‘*‘master’’ 


in the twelfth line, the same | 


| ests may advance. 


| being unnecessary, and its occurrence due to | 
the fact that the phraseology of the resolve | 


was copied from that of an old statute, and 
had reference to apprentices. 

The question being on ordering the resolve 
to a third reading, Mr. Tree et called for the 
yeas and nays, ‘The clerk immediately pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. May, of Leicester, when his name was 
called, voted ‘*No,” and said: ‘‘Is itin order, 
Mr. Speaker, for me to explain my vote at 
his time?” 

Tue Sreaker.—The gentleman can pro- 
ceed, if there is no objection. 

Objection was made by a member, but was 
not insisted upon. 

Mr. May.—I would ask of the courtesy of 
the House that I may explain a misunderstand- 
ing which has led me to vote as I have done. 
I think on any subject courtesy should be 
given to any member who has acted under a 
misunderstanding. 

Tue Sreaker.—Is there any objection to 
the gentleman’s proceeding? ‘The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. May.—I desire to express my thanks 
to the courtesy of every member of the House. 
What I wished to say was that it was expect- 
ed that the Chairman of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage would rise and speak when 
the subject was called up this afternoon. I 
was expecting to follow him in due course; 
but as he was not able, by reason of illness, 
to address the Hlouse, the whole subject has 
come to a vote without a word being said in 
its favor. The Committee, in justice to them- 
selves, would have desired a few words of re- 
mark. And now I have voted as I have done, 
in order to move at the proper time a recon- 
sideration of this vote. 1 was told that it was 
necessary that I should vote in that manner 
in order to entitle me to make such a motion 
hereafter. Will you please correct me if lam 
wrong? 

Tue Sreaker.—The Chair will state that 
the gentleman can move a reconsideration, 
whichever way he may vote at the present 
time. 

Mr. May.—I am so much of a novice in 
legislation that I was not aware of that fact, 
but supposed, after inquiring of other mein- 
bers of the House, that it was necessary to 
vote with the majority to give me the power 
of moving a reconsideration. ‘The fact that 
the contrary is the case shows that Massachu- 
setts has made progress in legislation. I wish, 
then, to change my vote from ‘‘No”’ to ‘*Yes,”’ 
the latter being in accordance with my con- 
victions. 

Mr. May’s name was called again, and he 
changed his vote from ‘*No” to ‘*Yes.”’ 

The calling of the roll having been con- 
pleted, the vote stood as reported ina previous 
issue of our paper, except that Mr. Bell of 
Salem, also voted in favor, making the vote 
stand ayes 75, nays 120. 


Wepvespbay, Fes. 24. 

Mr. May moved to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment was defeated, on the ground that 
the friends had been unable to give their rea- 
sons in its favor owing to a misunderstanding. 
But objection was made, and the motion to 
reconsider was declared lost. 

Mr. Moses Kimball hoped that a reconsid- 
eration would not be refused. He was himself 
an opponent of Woman Suffrage, and should 
vote against it. But he did not want to give 
these numerous petitioners, who were sus- 
tained by a considerable majority of this 
House, an opportunity to say that advantage 
was taken of an accident to prevent the dis- 
cussion of the question on its merits. He 
called for a division and a count, which was 
made, and the question was reconsidered, but 
no special day was assigned it. 

Tuurspay, Maren 4. 

The resolve providing for an amendment of 
the Constitution to secure the elective fran- 
chise and the right to hold office to women 
was taken up. The question was on ordering 
the resolve to a third reading. 

The House voted to limit debate to thirty 
minutes, and after Messrs. Baker, of Beverly, 
and May, of Leicester, had spoken briefly in 
favor of the resolve, and Messrs. White, of 
and Blaney, of 
against it, the resolve was rejected. 


Williamstown, Peabody, 

Being unable to ascertain beforehand when 
the discussion would take place, we failed to 
secure a phonographic report of the final 
Messrs. White and Blaney de- 
claimed eloquently in behalf of ‘the sanctity 
of home and the demoralization which would 
ensue if women took part in publie affairs.” 
We invited these gentlemen to prepare a sum- 


discussion. 


mary of their remarks for publication in the 
Woman’s JourNAL, but they have discreetly 
refrained from putting their arguments into 
print. 
viously taken and as there was no reason to 
expect any material change in the votes, no 
attempt was made to verify the Speaker's de- 
cision that the resolve was rejected. 


As the yeas and nays had been pre- 
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LEGISLATIVE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The petitioners for Woman’s political en- 
franchisement were granted a hearing before 
the Joint Special Committee on Thursday, 
at the State House in Providence, upon the 
rising of the Senate. 

Mrs. Exizanetu B. Cuacer, President of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Society, said 
that having exhausted their own arguments 
in the endeavor to convince the Legislature 
that the welfare of society demands the en- 
franchisement of women, the petitioners from 
time to time sought the aid of eloquent speak- 
ers from abroad. She hoped the advocates to 
whom they would listen upon this occasion, 
might present the question in some new light 
which would so commend itself to the judg- 
ment of their hearers, as to convince them not 
only that the demand is just, but that we have 
arrived at that stage in human progress at 





| which the co-operation of women in public af- 
fairs is needful, in order that all human inter- 








Mrs. Chace then intro- 

duced Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe of Boston. 
Mus. Hower said she ventured to hope that 

no man had come there expecting to hear non- 


sense. <A fallacy may be set cleverly on end, 
but it will fall so soon as unsupported. This 
is with us a most earnest principle. Have 


you, gentlemen, come in good faith, as we, | 


with impartial minds, or have you settled it 
beforehand in your minds against us? You 
cannot think yet, that you know all which 
women do about this question. You know the 
value of the ballot by having it, we, by lack- 
ing it. You are, perhaps, weary of hearing 
about it. But even the grand dectrine of 
Christianity, to which we are all pledged at 
birth, has to be constantly expounded from 
pulpits. So we have to do with our profound, 
deep, grand doctrine, which must be urged 
again and again in opposition to the barbarous 
instincts in which society is steeped. I ac- 
knowledge that there are difficulties in the 
treatment of this question; they once walled up 
my own way, and seemed inseparable; but ev- 
ery step in human progress is fraught with 
difficulties. Judaism tried to strangle the babe 
Christianity,in its lily-crowned cradle. Science 
has ever struggled with difficulties. Would it 
have made progress if it had been dismayed 
by them? 

There are two great leading features in hu- 
man nature, barbarism and civilization, or 
the forces derived from them. We are all 
born barbarians, to be civilized. We forget 
how much barbarism we carry along with us 
in our civilization. 

There are two features in this barbarous 


tendency which especially oppose this reform. | 


One is, the vis inertia, which affects men es- 
pecially. The man finds himself comfortable 
as he is, and will not budge, and so the wo- 
man shall not budge either, until it pleases 
him to move. This tendency would remand 
us to the dark ages, if not opposed. Another 
illusion springing from barbarism is that of 
the absolute predominance and mastery of 
physical force. Over against this force is 
another human factor, fineness, which moulds 
and subdues the former. Savage life proves 
this, for ¢ven there, cunning, mental power, 
defeats brute force. As society develops, the 
manifold subtleties of philosophy and the in- 
spirations of morality reveal the new heavens 
and earth seen by Christianized men and wo- 
men. The history of the outposts of civiliza- 
tion prove how forceful are women in this di- 
rection. We do not claim that women alone 
represent this fineness. Eminent men repre- 
sent it, and there are coarse women. When- 
ever fine agencies are to rule in society, then 
women are to help rule. The God of Chris- 
tendom is not a God of force. The old-time 
Jehovah has passed away from our ideal, and 
is succeeded by the God who forgives and suf- 
fers. With this change come new political 
theories. The will and intelligence of the 
multitude is appealed to. These temples, in 
which the business of the state is transacted, 
represent only a masculine will. You shut us 
out from freedom, and you know it. So half 
the human will is paralyzed at its very source. 
Do you think such temples will stand as 
heavenly justice goes on, if such injustice con- 
tinues? ‘This exclusion affects us in many 
ways: in public education, in the appoint- 
ment of women upon School Boards, in secur- 
ing separate prisons for women. 

To our arguments is opposed the assertion 
that most women have all the rights they 
want. So have the Feejee Islanders all the 
Greek and Latin they want. 
these women know nothing about wants. We, 
who labor in vain to launch our own boats, 


and then have to angle for the boats of slip- | 


pery politicians—our only resouree—do know. 


In reply to the assertion that the exercise of | 


political rights by women would create domes- 
tie discord, Mrs. Ilowe said that she could not 
be convinced that the men of the nineteenth 
century were so intolerant. Suppression of 
opinion is a fruitful source of discord. 
ernment is the highest tribunal, and if women 
had the sanie power of appeal to it that men 
have, there would be less discord. 

Mrs. 


franchising women at this time. 
Mrs, Cuace introduced as the next speaker 
Hienry B. Brackwe.t, of Boston. 


Mr. Buackwent did not propose to assert 
that the possession of the ballot is or is not a 
natural right. All admit thatitisa right. It 


is not a natural right to walk the streets of | 


Providence, because there was a time when 
no streets existed, but it would be wrong to 
hedge them up and forbid a passage to all but 
a favored class. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence charges King George with prevent- 
ing the citizens from exercising their right of 
representation in the Leyislature, which, it 


adds, is ‘invaluable to them, and formidable | 


only to tyrants.’’ In most states all men are 
allowed to vote. 
would demand that all women be allowed to 
vote, but in Rhode Island equal rights would 
not interfere with existing laws respecting qual- 
ifications. What women here would vote? 
Those native born who should pay the same 


tax as all men pay, and those foreign born | 


The truth is, | 


Gov- | 


Howe referred, in conclusion, to the | 
approaching Centennial and the fitness of en- 


In those States the speaker | 


' munities in the future will be those in which 
| the political preferences and opinions of the 
wives and mothers are consulted at the polls, 
The domestic interests should be represented, 
Is a woman’s education-as wife and mother 
such as to weaken her judgment? After leay. 
ing school the education of boys is largely 
technical. Women, on the contrary, are con- 
tinually engaged in the duties of practical] 
statesmanship, only, in an inside secluded 
sphere. Why not allow her to make use of 
her practical education once a year, in elect- 
| ing persons to represent her views concerning 
temperance, the education of children, purity 
and peace? 

It is not accidental that man first had pos- 
session of political power; it was natural that 
he should go ahead and prepare the way for 
a higher civilization. Government is itself a 
device for getting rid of physical force. Be- 
fore government was organized there was a 
perpetual series of wars between individuals; 
but war is itself lifted to-day into a moral (or 
immoral) and intellectual pursuit. 

For every quality in which men are super i- 
or, Woman has qualities in which she is supe- 
rior. There are many subjects in which men 
will always lead in legislative action, such as 
financial matters. Others are coming into 
prominence, in which women will rule. They 
will help us because not governed so much as 
men by mere physical appetite. Does any 
one doubt that the characteristics of voters 
are felt in government? John Morrissey is 
the natural leader of roughs like himself. 
The tastes and habits of voters make the gov- 
ernment. 

The object of government is to prevent 
war. If we knew of a class that would refuse 
to stir up strife, it would be wise to put pow- 
er into their hands. Women are by nature 
less belligerent than men. ‘They are neither 
to be praised nor blamed for it, because it is of 
nature. They would not encourage war for 
paltry dollars, or to maintain a mere point of 
national etiquette. 

Men have not meant to oppress women any 
more than rich men have meant to oppress 
poor men, or a majority of slaveholders their 
slaves. They have simply viewed the ques- 
tions from their own point of view. 

In the conservatism of this State lies the 
especial propriety of your taking the lead in 
this reform. Because your territory is small, 
and your people are intelligent, you can take 
this step with greater safety. ‘There would 
also be a certain propriety in your leading, 
because Senator Anthony in 1867 made in the 
United States Senate one of the ablest speech- 
es ever made in behalf of this movement. 

If Impartial Suffrage be in the order of na- 
ture and of history, it will prove a great hon- 
or to Rhode Island, if she, the smallest State, 
shall show that she has not forgotten Roger 
Williams, her founder, and shall prove her- 
self as far in advance of the political wisdom 
of this age as he was of his time. 

It is said that a majority of women have no 
desire to vote. Very likely not. What of it? 
There never was a majority of any class in 
any land that wanted to vote; neither work- 
ing men nor slaves did so, but those persons 
| who have advanced to the highest level of 
| culture do desire it. A handful of men man- 
age our political business, because most men 
do not wish to leave the women of their house- 
holds while they go to the caucus. The cure 
for political rings and wire-pulling is educa- 
tion and Woman Suffrage. It is the one step 
in political progress which the world waits to 
make. 

Mr. Blackwell closed his remarks by quot- 
ing a resolution offered at a convention of the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in Rhode Isl- 
and five years ago: 

Resolved, That a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, must be a government 
composed equally of men and women, since the co- 
operation of the sexes is essential alike to a happy 
home, a refined society, a Christian church and a 
republican State. 


| 
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women owning property of a certain value. | 


In other States terrible pictures are drawn of 
the disorders that would result from the en- 
franchisement of women, whom some regard 
as especially dangerous; but this objection 
does not apply here. Is it possible that you, 
who have given the ballot to 800,000 emanci- 
pated slaves, can fear the results that would 
follow the enfranchisement of women reared 
by your sides, educated in the same schools, 
members of the same churches, reading the 
same papers? It is not likely that a revolu- 
tion in manners or morals would follow. 


It is charged that we wish to make women | 
masculine; but, on the contrary, we should at- | 
tach most value to the vote of the most femi- | 


nine woman. The exclusion of farmers in fa- 
vor of merchants would be a bad thing. In 
every land class legislation has proved un- 
safe, because men’s opinions are modified by 
their pursuits, and we need all. The distine- 


tion of sex renders it impossible that men | 


should represent women. 

It is said that it would take women out of 
their sphere; but is a vote the representation 
of physical force? Is it muscle that votes? 


You give a vote to men whose muscles are | 


systematically neglected, and Morrissey has 
no more votes than George William Curtis. 


Is it muscle that makes a vote worth having? | 


No. Is it sex? No! The most successful men 
in the past have been those so happily mar- 
ried that they consulted the opinions of their 
wives. Why not apply the analogy on a larg- 
er scale? The most prosperous political com- 
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